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Chronicle 


Home News.—On June 4, at 6 a. m., the Bellanca 
monoplane “ Columbia” took off from Roosevelt Field, 
near New York. It carried with it as a surprise pas- 
senger Charles A. Levine, owner of the 
plane, and was piloted by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin. Approaching Europe, it met 
with foggy weather and lost much time. It landed at 
Eisleben, 110 miles from Berlin at 4:30 a. m. (New York 
time) on June 6. It thus beat Lindbergh’s long-distance 
record by over 300 miles. After taking gas it kept on to 
Berlin, lost its way in a storm and came to rest seventy- 
five miles southeast of that city. The flight was the oc- 
casion of demonstrations in Berlin similar to those in 
Paris. Experts on this side considered it a triumph of the 
American developed air-cooled engine, such as Lindbergh 
also used. 


Chamberlin 
Flight 


A flood-control meeting in Chicago, to which 10,000 
people were invited, took place on June 2-4. It was 
addressed by Secretary of War Davis, who promised 
Federal assistance in solving the prob- 
lem. It ended with a resolution calling 
upon the President to establish a confer- 
ence of experts on Mississippi flood control. For vari- 
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ous reasons pressure had been put upon President 
Coolidge to call a new session of Congress. This move- 
ment came to a head when Senator Smoot visited the 
President and later announced that the President woul: 
call a session of Congress for the end of October. This 
statement of the Senator’s was promptly denied by the 
President, who stated that the time had not yet come 
to make a decision. It is known that many politicians 
are anxious to begin early and settle quickly with the 
various disputed Senate seats. 


China.—As a precautionary move two regiments 
of American marines under General Butler sailed from 
Shanghai to Tientsin. It was feared that should the 
Nationalist troops under Chiang Kai-shek 
take the city or Peking some encounters 
between them and foreign forces might 
occur or at least that continued employment of anti- 
foreign propaganda might result in mob attacks. How- 
ever, the Southerners were not reported to have made 
much advance though the evacuation of the Northern 
forces across the Yellow River was completed. At the 
same time the general attitude in Peking was one of 
anxiety and the shadow of capture was overhanging the 
capital. Some speculation also was rife as to whether in 
the event of its fall, Hankow or Nanking would control 
the situation. Peking observers hourly expected the an- 
nouncement that Marshal Chang Tso-lin would retire 
from Peking to Mukden, leaving his aides to parley with 
the Southerners should they arrive. Associated Press 
dispatches indicated that a spokesman for the Marshal 
had signified the latter’s readiness to negotiate with 
Chiang Kai-shek for an alliance against the Hankow 
Reds. He was reported to have declared that Chang’s 
only quarrel is with the Communists, not with the Mod- 
erate Nationalists. 


Peking 
Situation 


Greece.—Serious labor disturbances were reported 
from Saloniki on June 2, consequent on demonstrations by 
tobacco workers among whom Communist agitators were 
said to have been active for some tiine 
previous. A violent conflict occurred be- 
tween the police and the Communists 
before the Governor’s place. It was finally quelled when 
135 of the workers had been arrested. Though there 
were no fatalities as a result of the affray a number of 
the participants were reported wounded. Among the 
Communists arrested were two members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. It was understood that Communist Depu- 
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ties took an active part in the disorders. Comrades of the 
arrested men demanded the release of the prisoners and 
the resignations of the Governer-General and the Chief 
of Police. The former emphatically declared he would 
preserve the freedom to work. 


Ireland.—Nearly seventy-five per cent of the elec- 
torate, it is estimated, registered their ballots in the 


General Election held in the Free State. This increase of 
some twenty-five per cent over the num- 
ber of those who took part in the 1925 
election, was due to the sharpened 
rivalry between the Ministerialist Party, which has held 
the Government, and the Fianna Fail, led by Mr. De 
Valera. Despite the deep-set bitterness that existed be- 
tween the two dominant parties, the polling was carried 
through in a quiet and orderly fashion. It was observed 
that a surprisingly large number of women voters par- 
ticipated in the election and that many of the old time 
Ascendancy group, who had abstained heretofore from 
taking an active interest in Irish politics, also came to 
the polling places. Because of the complexity of the 
election system, the announcement of the final results 
was so delayed that they were not obtainable at the time 
this present issue went to press. 


The Free State 
Elections 


Italy—The recent speech of Count Volpi, the 
Minister of Finance, reviewing the Italian economic situ- 
ation, gave considerable reassurance to Italy’s industrial- 
ist and exporting classes. The Minister 
stated that the Government proposed to 
stabilize the lira at its present value— 
nearly five and three-quarter cents, or not quite thirty per 
cent of its prewar value—that no further effort would 
be made to revalue it now, and that the problem would 
be re-examined in the autumn, when internal prices had 
been adjusted to the new gold value of the lira. Count 
Volpi pointed our that from the standpoint of foreign 
trade, Italy should stabilize the lira at the highest pos- 
sible point, since Italy imports far more than she exports, 
and with her depreciated currency is therefore paying 
more for the larger quantity of goods she imports and 
collecting less for the smaller quantity of goods she ex- 
ports. On the other hand, the increase in the value of the 
lira is made at the expense of the revenue needed to pay 
off the internal debt, which was estimated on June 4 
at about 91,000,000,000 lire, the interest on which would 
drain the country to the extent of about 4,500,000,000 lire 
annually. On the other hand, the total revenue of the 
State was placed at about 18,000,000,000 lire, which 
amount decreases step by step as the lira grows in value. 


Stabiliza- 
tion of Lira 


Articles appeared recently in the Italian Catholic press 
urging that suicide be declared a crime in the Italian 
criminal code. To various arguments advanced the 
Corriere d'Italia added this statement: 
“If suicide were officially listed as a 
crime the police would be able to prose- 
cute newspapers which, in their columns, comment on 
suicide in a too indulgent tone, and against writers of 
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books or plays which portray suicide as a natural and 
logical solution of the difficulties of life. Such news- 
papers and writers would be punishable under the general 
heading of expressing approval of acts declared illegal 
by the Italian penal code.” The campaign was started by 
the Osservatore Romano. 


Recent figures of the United States Department of 
Labor gave the following data concerning Italian emigra- 
tion. In 1926, 283,442 persons emigrated from Italy and 
170,203 returned to the fatherland. The 
net emigration was therefore 113,239 or 
about one-fourth the increase in popula- 
tion. This was the lowest movement away from Italy 
since 1921, when the excess of departures over arrivals 
was but 77,292. 


Decrease of 
Emigration 


Japan—The resignation was announced of Vis- 
count Takahashi as Finance Minister and simultaneously 
the appointment of the Minister of Education, Chuzo 
Mitsuchi, to succeed him. The move was 
wholly unexpected by the public and 
though the new Minister declared that no 
change in the financial policy would be made, Takahashi’s 
resignation so soon after the recent financial crisis, was 
considered a distinct loss to the Government. Justifying 
the change, he stated: “In spite of my advanced age I 
assumed the Finance Ministry to re-establish financial 
stability. The Government’s measures have been passed 
into law and my duties are over.” Press reports that 
his move was prompted by his dissatisfaction with the 
Japanese policy in China with which he has not in 
sympathy, were not credited. They probably originated 
in the coincidence of his resignation with the landing of 
Japanese troops in Shantung. 


Finance 
Minister 
Changed 


Jugoslavia.—The arrest of an employe of the Jugo- 
slav Legation in Albania, and the refusal of the Albanian 
Government to release him, led to the rupture of diplo- 
ee matic relations between the two countries. 
Albanian Jugoslavia at once withdrew its Lega- 
Break tion, thus taking the offensive. Albania 
countered by promptly sending a communication to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and presenting to it 
the Albanian side of the controversy. At the same time it 
issued a press statement to the effect that the Albanian 
Government had acted in a spirit of “ exceptional defer- 
ence”’ towards Jugoslavia, that it had proposed an in- 
vestigation of the case, but that instead the Jugoslav 
Chargé d’Affaires had asked for his passport. It further 
asserted that the arrest of Gjournakovitch, the employe 
in question, was fully justified owing to the discovery of 
compromising papers upon him, indicating espionage. On 
the other side, the point made by the Belgrade Govern- 
ment was that warning should have been given it of the 
intention to arrest anyone in its employ. The present in- 


‘cident was regarded by it as just another indication of the 


nagging policy persistently followed by Albania since Italy 
had acquired through the Tirana Treaty a kind of terri- 
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torial power in the border State. The surmise at Paris 
was that Jugoslavia, by its precipitate action and its severe 
summons to Albania, was led into a trap, or at all events 
had been outwitted by Italian diplomats, since the situa- 
tion was thought to be to Mussolini’s liking. Jugoslavia 
suddenly assumed the role of the offender in the eyes of 
the diplomatic world. At Rome itself the incident was 
spoken of as not in any way serious. 


Mexico.—The Mexican Government denied that its 
decree, mentioned in last week’s issue, was a genuine boy- 
cott. As such, however, it was taken by Americans in 

Mexico. The text of this decree follows: 


In view of the fact that the Government of 
the United States of North-America has es- 
tablished a systematic embargo on merchandise acquired by the 
diverse dependencies of the Federal Government, a proceeding that 
causes serious damage to the administrative progress of said de- 
pendencies, inasmuch as they have not yet received many articles 
purchased; the Executive, which is in my charge, has seen fit to 
dispose—in order to avoid the unjustified delays—that from the 
date of this decree, all the Secretaries of State and Department 
Administrators will absolutely abstain from purchasing, directly or 
indirectly, in the said country, furniture, machinery, materials for 
consumpton and all articles in general dedicated to the administra- 
tion of public service, and that such purchases shall be made in 
all cases of commercial houses established within the national 


territory. 


The effect of this will be equal to that of a boycott. 


Boycott 


In Jalisco, forces under Federal General Gofii were 
routed near Totatiche by insurrectos under the chief Juan 
Ignacio del Real. The armed agrarians following General 

Gofi immediately deserted to the other 
—, side. In Sonora the Yaqui Indians had 

numerous encounters with the Federal 
forces under General Manzo, burning bridges and strik- 
ing at various points simultaneously. In Sinaloa, the in- 
surrectos under the chief Everardo Tamayo routed a 
Federal force near Chametla. At Ajalpan in Puebla in- 
surrectos under Nicolas Hernandez delivered several at- 
tacks. Colonel Trevifio Ayala attacked Federal troops in 
Nuevo Leon near the farm “ Soledad de la Mota.” This 
enormous property belongs to that large landowner, Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, friend of the people. At Acatic, in 
Jalisco, General Margarito G. Mena inflicted a severe de- 
feat on armed agrarians, who lost their way in the canyons. 
Rebel forces under the chiefs Flores and Garcia were 
said to be closing in on Colima. Meanwhile, economic 
conditions were atrocious and the Government was be- 
ginning to accustom the people to a retirement of silver 
money and the substitution for it of paper. When this 
happens it will be the beginning of the end. 


In Guadalajara, agrarians armed by the Government 
began to burn the houses of Catholics. The so-called 
“Red Battalions,” composed of members of the Crom, 
were looting houses of Catholics in 
Puebla. This looting was a result of the. 
newspaper campaign carried on in the 
labor organs. In Mexico City, on May 30, ninety-six 


Atrocities 
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people were arrested for hearing Mass in private houses. 
On May 20, near Atenguillo in Jalisco, a priest, Father 
Espiridion Jimenez, was murdered by Government 
soldiers. After the defeat of Totatiche, two more priests, 
Cristobal Magafiones and Agustin Sanchez Caloca, were 
murdered by soldiers of Colonel Enrique Medina in re- 
venge for that defeat. Large numbers of Mexicans were 
reported to be passing into the United States through 
Laredo, Juarez and Piedras Negras. Everything in- 


dicated the seriousness of the situation. 


Foland.—Peter Lazararevich Voikoff, Soviet Min- 
ister to Poland, was assassinated by a monarchist student 
while standing on the platform of the Central Railway 
Soviet station at Warsaw. The murderer, Boris 
Minister Korenko, is a youth, aged nineteen years, 
Shot who attended the Russian White High 
School at Vilna, and whose family was conspicuous 
among counter-revolutionists during the civil war. The 
assassin fired six shots at the Soviet Minister, who died 
less than two hours after the attack. Voikoff himself 
had been under suspicion of having been intimately con- 
nected with the murder of the Czar and Czarina, and 
consequently had been rejected both by Canada and Eng- 
land when offered as a diplomatic envoy. He is said 
to have been accepted by Warsaw only under political 
pressure from Moscow. Soviet authorities strongly de- 
nied his implication in the murder of the former Emperor 
and his family, and evidence appears to exist against this 
accusation. Nevertheless his presence in a city where 
Russian refugees were numerous was provocative of 
hostility. 


Diplomatically it seemed clear, however, that neither 
Russia nor Poland was anxious to make of this incident 
a “second Serajevo.” Polish authorities at once ex- 
pressed to the Moscow Government their 
sincere condolence and their horror at the 
crime. Nothing, in fact, was left un- 
done that might have been called for by the occasion. The 
death of Voikoff at just this moment was doubtless re- 
garded as a real loss by the Warsaw Government since 
he was about to promote at Moscow one of its principal 
political aims touching upon Vilna. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, at first acted with its customary 
brutality and utter disregard of civilized expression. 
assasin fired six shots at the Soviet Minister, who died 
sponsible for any assassination.” It then bound up this 
act with what had happened at Peking, Shanghai and Lon- 
don, stating that “ All this series of acts has unloosed the 
activities of terroristic groups of reactionaries, who, in 
their blind hatred of the working class, are seizing the 
weapon of political murder.” In spite of the fact that 
the Soviets have persistently abused the extraterritoriality 
of their foreign missions to carry on Communistic 
propaganda, they did not hesitate in what followed to 
make the Polish Government fully responsible for the 
murder because of having tolerated on its territory the 
counter-revolutionary plotting of Russian refugees. It 


Diplomatic 
Consequences 
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was understood, however, that this note was in reality 
a shot fired over Poland and aimed directly at England, 
since Poland had not the remotest connection with what 
took place at Peking, Shanghai and London. The 
hysterical note consequently gave place to a more reason- 
able diplomacy, while Polish authorities at once made num- 
erous monarchist arrests and promised to carry on a most 
thorough investigation and to inflict on the offenders the 
severest punishment the law permits. The demand of 
the acting Soviet Minister at Warsaw, M. Oulianoff, 
that the Soviets be represented in the investigation, was 
also immediately granted. The incident may end in a 
final demand for damages, which the Soviets can then 
draw from the 30,000,000 gold rubles which, under the 
Riga Treaty, they nominally owe to Poland. 


Rumania.—Afier a futile effort to obtain further 
support for his Cabinet or new support for a reorganized 
coalition, Premier Averescu at the request of the King 
handed in his resignation on June 4. 
Thus the political struggle that occupied 
the country for months between the 
veteran Rumanian political leader, Ionel Bratiano, pro- 
French and anti-Carol, and General Averescu, pro- 
Italian, reached a sudden and dramatic climax. Prince 
Barbu Stirbey, one of the two richest men in the country, 
brother-in-law of M. Bratiano and close friend of Queen 
Marie was immediately appointed to fill the vacancy. In 
the formation of the new Cabinet, Prince Stirbey assumed 
the portfolio of Interior and Foreign Affairs. Four 
of his Ministers are members of the National Peasants’ 
party and the rest Liberals or Social-independents. The 
first act of the new Premier was to dissolve Parliament 
and order new elections for July 7. In a manifesto out- 
lining the Government’s policy, he assured the people that 
quiet and order would be enforced throughout the country 
and that every protection would be given the throne and 
the dynasty, and he pledged himself to guarantee full 
freedom of the press. 


Political 
Upheaval 


The change was popularly welcome as ending the un- 
certain conditions long prevalent. It will be recalled that 
when Premier Averescu’s Ministry was created in 1926, 
Ricettien after the resignation of M. Bratiano who 
to along with his father had practically held 
Change political power in the country since 1866 
when the senior Bratiano assisted to replace Prince Cusa 
with the present Hohenzollern dynasty, his regime was 
looked upon merely as Bratiano’s puppet. Signs that 
this was not a fact were, however, soon evident from 
Averescu’s foreign policy and his apparent favoring of 
Queen Marie either as the successor of King Ferdinand 
or as one of the Regents for Prince Michael, the young 
son of former Crown Prince Carol who abdicated his 
rights. Averescu’s foreign program resulted in a treaty 
with Italy recognizing Rumania’s rights to Bessarabia, 
which had been taken from the Russians. This treaty 
was vigorously opposed by the Bratiano party. Alliances 
that Averescu sought with France and England but not 
yet consummated were also condemned by them. 


Russia.—Various reactions to the British break 
with the Soviet Government were reported from Mos- 


cow. Divergent views appeared within the Communists 
party, some hoping for a change in 
British home politics, others advocating 
the greatest possible concessions to for- 
eign capital. But all were reported as agreeing against 
war as the greatest possible danger to be feared. M. 
Solovief, President of the Administrative Board of the 
Soviet Oil Syndicate, “ Asnepht,” violently attacked the 
Royal Dutch Company as being one of the main forces 
behind the Arcos raid. He declared that it was due to 
jealousy of Soviet oil, as being cheaper and of better 
quality than the British product. Many thoughtful Com- 
munists were reported as feeling that the turning-point 
for the foreign policy of the Soviets was not far distant. 
At the same time war was dreaded not so much from the 
fear of being conquered, as from the inevitable economic 
misery and depression that would ensue, destroying what- 
ever signs of prosperity the Soviet regime has so far been 
able to muster. 


Reactions to 
British Break 


Spain.—An official announcement was made by 
Premier de Rivera on May 31 that the opening of the 
National Assembly would take place on September 13. 
The Assembly, which will be composed 
of men appointed by the Government, 
will, with the consent of the Government, 
draft a new Constitution to supersede all previous ones, 
and a new electoral law, by which will be granted uni- 
versal suffrage and absolute freedom of the ballot. Elec- 
tions will then be held for members of Parliament. That 
body then will be asked to ratify the new Constitution, 
which will embody the principles of the present de Rivera 
Government. The mothers of Spain are asked to consider 
future generations in casting their votes. Later advices, 
however, stated that the majority of Spanish newspapers 
opposed the plan of the Assembly. Some recommended 
it as an excellent measure tending toward the restora- 
tion of normality, but the majority declared that it would 
be without result and would only complicate the pres- 
ent situation. It was urged that the plan would only 
create confusion, while Liberal elections would be im- 
possible at the present date. The Premier, however, 
simply stated that he desired the earliest possible return 
to normal conditions, but believed that preparatory tests 
were preferable to definite measures. 


Opening of 
Assembly 
Announced 





G. K. Chesterton has been in Poland and gives 
the results of his observations in next week’s is- 
sue in an article entitled “The Importance of 
Poland.” 

Next week an important series will begin, 
written by the Editor, entitled “ The Tragedy of 
Mexico.” 

The college graduate has gone into the world, 
and C. J. Freund reminds him of his parish 
duty in “The College Graduate and Parish 
Activity.” 
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Catholic Churches in the Flood Valley 


HE Red Cross and the Knights of Columbus are 

ministering to the relief of poverty and physical 
suffering in the stricken Mississippi Valley. Theirs is 
indeed a difficult task, but they bring to it an intelligence 
and ability born of long and successful experience. But 
another need is beginning to make itself felt. 

As the floods recede, and the inhabitants begin as best 
they can to take up the work of salvaging their homes 
and their farms, they are met by the sight of ruined 
churches, schools and orphanages. According to a letter 
from the Chancellor, the Rev. J. V. Plauche, the greater 
part of the diocese of Alexandria, “ the largest and poor- 
est diocese in Louisiana,” suffered very heavy damages 
during the flood. Similar reports come from the dioceses 
of Little Rock, Ark., and Lafayette, La. In the latter 
diocese, at least eight churches, with their schools and 
rectories, were completely submerged. 

All through the flooded districts, the same story is told. 
Churches and schools have either been destroyed, thus 
undoing the toil of many years, or so badly damaged 
that it will be necessary to rebuild them. At Bourdelon- 
ville, La., the pastor lost not only his house and his 
church, but, like most of his parishioners, the little prop- 
erty on which he chiefly depended for his support. In 
Lafayette and Crowley, the Holy Sacrifice is offered on 
Sundays in the local ball parks; in other places, barns 
and rice warehouses are used as churches. 

Hence if the work of the Church is to continue in 
these Southern dioceses, a period of physical reconstruc- 
tion on a large scale must now be inaugurated. But where 
is the money to be found? “Our prostrate people will 
be able to do little toward their rehabilitation and mainte- 
nance for the next two years,” writes Bishop Jeanmard 
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of Lafayette. “Hence I have joined Archbishop Shaw 
of New Orleans and the Bishop of Alexandria in an 
appeal to the generous dioceses of the country to come 
to our aid.” 

This appeal should touch every Catholic heart. In 
aiding our Catholic brethren in the South to rebuild homes 
for our Eucharistic Saviour, and schools in: which their 
children are taught to love and serve Almighty God, we 
shall draw down upon our heads the blessings of Heaven. 
AMERICA counts itself privileged in directing the atten- 
tion of its readers to this most worthy charity, and will 
be happy to forward donations. No gift will be too 
small. If we could count upon one dollar from every 
Catholic in the United States, outside the flooded dis- 
tricts, the problems now confronting the Southern Bish- 
ops would cease to be. 


The Federal Catholic Census 


HERE was once an old lady who lived through the 

horrors of Hunter’s barbarous raids in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, to emerge from the conflict with a minimum 
of affection for the Federal Government. Peaceful days 
might have dawned, but all possibility of more amicable 
relations between this representative of the Old South 
and the Washington Government, was lost in the Spring 
of 1899 when a Federal Census agent asked her how old 
she was. Thereafter her language with reference to the 
intrusive spirit of the Yankee Government seemed singu- 
larly out of place on the lips that for years had uttered 
none but words of kindness and consoling love. 

Some among our people and clergy exhibit a trace of 
this attitude toward the Religious Census now being taken 
by the Federal Government. Why this should be, is a 
mystery. Possibly these good people have meditated 
too long and too intently on the census taken many 
centuries ago by King David—and at that, have mis- 
interpreted it. We speak with all proper submission to 
grave and learned exegetes, and with our eyes on the 
decrees of the Biblical Commission; but as we remember 
it, David was punished for pride, and not for diligence 
in obeying his superiors. 

When the first questionnaires were issued by the Gov- 
ernment in the Autumn of 1926, there was general 
gratification at the prospect of at last having a reliable 
Catholic census. If the methods prescribed in a letter 
from the Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D.D., Bishop of 
Detroit, to his pastors, are adopted in other parts of the 
country, these hopes will be fully realized. In the city 
of Detroit, districts are assigned to the workers, irre- 
spective of parish limits. Outside the city, the pastors 
are to adopt whatever methods will insure a thorough 
canvass, but it is suggested that the remarkably efficient 
plan developed in the school campaign of 1924 be used. 
Finally—and this is a point of importance—a time-limit 
is set, and all reports are to be in the chancery office 
by June 20. “ This census is not optional,” writes Bishop 


Gallagher, “ but compulsory.” 
A reason of much importance is cited by the Bishop. 
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‘“ Washington has received many complaints during the 
past ten years, because the Catholic Church has not ob- 
tained the proper representation in the assignment of 
chaplains to the Army, Navy, Marines, Aviation, etc. 
They have answered now by giving us the opportunity 
to show our real numbers, and it is incumbent upon us 
to set forth our full numerical strength if we wish the 
desired consideration in the future from the various de- 
partments of the Government.” 

Since both the Government and our religious superiors 
ask the full returns, we can safely forget King David. 


Who Rules Smith College? 


HE ghost of that unhappy Smith College question- 
naire refuses to be laid—primarily because it is 
not a ghost, but a hard substantial fact. 

Two years ago “as a part of an advanced course in 
sociology ” some seventy young women were requested to 
write a history of their sex-experiences, to be used later 
for discussions in class. What place an advanced course 
in sociology has in an undergraduate school is not clear; 
but that may pass. The question as to who was respon- 
sible for the introduction of this vile stuff into the 
class-room may also be passed over, for it has been 
answered. The students themselves brought it in, over 
the protest of the professor. 

The real question, then, is this: who rules Smith 
College? Radical students or the faculty? 

What is evidently an “ inspired article,” in defense of 
the college, was published in the New York World for 
June 4. In our judgment it presents an exceedingly poor 
defense. The article shows that in the past—whatever 
may be said for the future—whatever the students wished 
to discuss in class, they discussed, in spite of the pro- 
fessor’s disapproval. Professor Hankins is quoted to 
the following effect in the Smith College Weekly for 


June 1: 
I disapproved of the question about which there has been so 
much controversy, but the three girls on the committee who drew 


up the questionnaire insisted they wished it included in order 
to determine the trend of young people. The three girls said 
they would take full responsibility, so I left the question in, 
and explained to the entire class that I disapproved. 


Where the whole matter not so deeply serious, one would 
be tempted to see a gleam of humor in the college pro- 
fessor thus shifting his responsibility. No doubt it is a 
dreadful thing to be confronted by “three girls on a 
committee,” but some fortitude may be expected from 
one who, by supposition, is the guide of the young people 
entrusted to him. And if Professor Hankins did not 
insist, in the name of common sense as well as of elemen- 
tary decency, upon excluding the discussion of sex-ex- 
periences in his class room, it would seem that he is 
quite lacking in the qualities which a man in his position 
should have. His excuse parallels in all points that of 
a New York murderer who pleaded that he killed a man 
only because a woman had insisted upon it. 

The whole affair, it now seems, is “deplored by the 
President, the trustees and the faculty.” President Neil- 
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son has recently assured both the trustees and the Alum- 
nae Association, “that there was not and had never been 
any intention of repeating the questionnaire.” We ac- 
cept the assurance. Nothing of the sort will happen 
again, if President Neilson is in charge; but is he? 
And what of Professor Hankins? Although President 
Neilson occupied his present position two years ago, 
he did nothing to fortify Professor Hankins, trembling 
and terrified by three girls on a committee. 

The truth seems to be that neither President Neilson, 
if he knew anything of the case—which is doubtful— 
nor Professor Hankins would have given any such as- 
surance, had not certain members of the Alumnae, hor- 
rified at the disclosure, voiced a vigorous protest. We 
cannot say that the incident is at all surprising; fron: 
beginning to end it is typical of the slip-shod method 
which would draw general conclusions from the “ex- 
periences” of seventy girls, and of the cheap atheism and 
immorality now rampant in our secular colleges. We 
commend the whole affair to parents whose children are 
now being trained in these godless institutions. 


Our Shifting Government 


F Washington returned to Fraunce’s Tavern, he would 

be surprised to learn that no alcoholic beverage could 

be served on the premises. On his last visit, he had 

lifted a glass of wine to pledge his fellow officers before 

taking his formal leave of them. He would now be told 

that a ban had been placed on alcohol by the Constitution 
which he had helped to form. 

When Washington passed away, his eyes closed upon 
sixteen States, sovereign and independent in the sphere 
described by the Constitution. Revisiting his country he 
would ask what had become of the constitutional rela- 
tionship between the States and the Federal Government. 
In his day, the balance of power swung toward the States. 
In 1927 the balance has swung too widely toward the 
Central Government. 

Some years ago Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, then in 
the Department of State, observed that while our consti- 
tutional form of government was being steadily under- 
mined, very few Americans were aware of the danger. 
In an address to the graduates of the New York Law 
School on June 2, Mr. Louis Marshall spoke in the same 
strain. ‘How many people know that we are going 
through one of the most serious crises in constitutional 
law that this country has seen since the Civil War?” he 
asked. ‘“ How many people and how many lawyers pay 
any attention to the growing Federal encroachment upon 
State sovereignty? We are on the verge of a complete 
revolution in our constitutional policy.” 

It is related that after the Convention of 1787, a lady 
asked Franklin, “ Dr. Franklin, what kind of a Consti- 
tution have you given us?” “A Constitution for a Fed- 
erated Republic, Madame,” he replied, “if you can keep 
it.” 

Can we? Not if the Federal Government is allowed 
to control the schools and other functions reserved to 


the States. 'We now face that danger. 
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On Capital Punishment 


NE fact about capital punishment is certain. Mur- 
derers do not like it. 

“No man e’er felt the halter draw,” wrote Trumbull 
a good many years ago, “ with good opinion of the law.” 
Our chief murderers today, whether in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles, are unanimous in demanding that 
capital punishment, as a blot upon the escutcheon of our 
fair fame, and so on, be forthwith erased. By contrast, 
they deem imprisonment for life a boon. To secure it 
they exhaust all the possibilities of a legal system now so 
liberal as to seem arranged for the protection of the crim- 
inal and the frustration of justice. 

This attitude of murderers in general is not a con- 
clusive argument in favor of retaining capital punish- 
ment. But it is much more valid, logically, than many 
arguments that have been advanced against the death 
penalty for murder. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, recently elevated to the 
presidency of a league for the suppression of crime, 
delivers an inaugural in which he tells us that the State 
is guilty of murder whenever it executes a criminal. He 
sees no difference, apparently, between the act of a man 
who in cold blood takes the life of a useful and law- 
abiding citizen, and the act of the State which sends this 
murderer to the scaffold. ‘“ The State,” he argues, “ has 
no more right to take life than any private individual.” 

Meeting him on his own selected ground, Mr. Hearst’s 
argument falls down. For there are circumstances under 
which any private individual is fully justified in taking 
life. 

Should a robber present a pistol to Mr. Hearst’s head, 
with evident evil intent, and no help is at hand, Mr. 
Hearst may, without stain upon his conscience, kill the 
intruder. Rather than take up his abode in a sumptuous 
mausoleum, we believe that Mr. Hearst would adopt this 
course, and thereafter walk among his fellows with his 
head erect. 

Of course, the underlying implication of Mr. Hearst’s 
argument, that the State has no rights not equally pos- 
sessed by the individual, is absurd. It is on a par with 
the theory that the individual has no rights, but only 
concessions granted by the State. 

Every day of his life, Mr. Hearst admits that the 
State can justly exercise certain powers which he cannot 
exercise at all. The State can tax Mr. Hearst, but Mr. 
Hearst cannot tax his next-door neighbor, or be taxed 
by him. The State can require Mr. Hearst to take out 
a license for any commercial enterprise in which he may 
be engaged, but no private citizen or group of citizens 
can exercise this authority. The State can also compel 
Mr. Hearst to enlist in the army in time of war, to 
expose his life, and if not actually to kill, to engage in 
a national movement of which the chief object is to kill. 
But no private individual can bid Mr. Hearst carry so 
much as a pop-gun. 

Philosophy and common sense alike refuse to attribute 
to the State and the individual identical rights and duties. 
The individual has certain rights on which the State may 
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not infringe, and the State, in its turn, has rights which 
in no degree pertain to the individual. 

It is true, however, that the State and the individual 
possess in common the right to live. But this right may 
be forfeited: by the State when it ceases to operate for 
the common good, and by the individual when he so 
conducts himself as to become a menace to the common 
good. In the absence of other adequate remedy, tyranny 
justifies revolution; and similarly, the State may punish 
by death any act which threatens its existence, or its 
necessary well-being. 

Mr. Hearst may rightly take the life of any man 
who threatens to destroy him. So, too, the State may 
rightly take the life of those who threaten to destroy it. 
And the majority of mankind have for centuries in- 
terpreted murder as an act which, by menacing the 
peace and good order of society, threatens the life of 
the State. 

Many reasons can justify the State in imposing capital 
punishment. Self-defense is one of them, and, in our 
judgment, not the least cogent. 


Another Stupid Corporation 


HEN the New York Evening Post admits that a 
corporation is guilty of conduct that is “really 

shocking,” we may be sure that this corporation has been 
doing something calculated to make the flesh creep. The 
story of this “ really shocking ” conduct was dragged out 
of a few reluctant witnesses by Mr. Samuel Untermyer 
who is trying to find out why a traction company which 
controls the field in one of the largest cities in the world, 
must necessarily lose money. 

After inducing its already underpaid employes to accept 
a further reduction of ten per cent on their wages, on 
the plea of “economy,” the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York increased the salary of general 
manager Hedley from $65,000 to $72,000, and rewarded 
chief counsel Quackenbush by advancing his annual re- 
tainer from $60,000 to $72,000. Mr. Untermyer also 
desired to know why, if economy were imperatively neces- 
sary, one Mr. Ivy Lee was paid a salary of $12,000 as 
“adviser on public relations,” and why Mr. H. H. Vree- 
land, who in his capacity as director of welfare super- 
vises a large staff of two nurses, is marked on the pay- 
roll for $15,000. The answers to these questions were 
somewhat vague and unsatisfying. 

After these and similar expenditures, the Interborough 
brazenly demands that the public pay higher fares! 

Milton wrote that Mammon was ever the least exalted 
of the heavenly spirits. Today we can add that he is 
also the most stupid. To commend itself yet more warmly 
to the public, the Interborough wages war against organ- 
ized labor and for that flaunting hypocrisy, the com- 
pany union. If this company has omitted anything that 
could exasperate the public, we do not know what it is. 

Whatever may be said of Messrs. Hedley, Quacken- 
bush and Vreeland, as adviser on public relations Mr. 
Ivy Lee is not earning his salary. 
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American Progress in the Air 


J. B. CULEMANsS 


Lindbergh on his epic feat, cabled _tersely 

that “it crowns the record of American aviation.” 
It is, indeed, representative of the country. The first plane 
to cross to Paris was built on our Pacific coast by Ryan 
and Mahoney; was powered with an engine built on our 
Atlantic coast by the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
and was piloted by a man from our Middle West. This 
singular combination is not without significance: it proves 
beyond doubt that the spizit of the Wright Brothers is 
active all over America. 

On December 17, 1903, they are popularly credited 
with doing what man had always thought impossible: 
they made a heavier-than-air machine stay up in the air. 
Orville Wright, the survivor of the two, has seen their 
invention develop to the point where an airplane made the 
trip from the Pacific coast to Paris in 54 hours’ actual 
flying time, with only two stops on the way: St. Louis 
and New York. As it senses the possibilities of this con- 
quest of the air, the whole world acclaims the victor. 

However, it is not the possibilities of aviation that need 
concern us here, but the actualities. Lindbergh did not just 
happen. He must be interpreted against the background 
of American aeronautical progress, out of which he grew, 
and which in turn he reflects. The public at large is 
scarcely aware of the intense training and sustained 
engineering skill that have made possible American aero- 
nautical development of today. 

The airplane owes its quick perfection to the War, 
which also put it in a lurid light. At the close of hostilities 
we found ourselves in possession of an immense stock of 
obsolete planes, many of which were put on the market 
at a fraction of their original cost, while others were al- 
lowed to deteriorate until useless. A number of war- 
trained pilots returned to civilian pursuits. Not a few, 
with a flair for the air, became gypsy fliers. They ac- 
quired government planes, traveled from town to town, 
gave exhibitions, carried passengers, and kept alive inter- 
est in aeronautics. They became the first commercial air 
operators in the country, and in turn trained other pilots. 

Gradually a number of them settled down as fixed-base 
operators, leasing a field, building hangars, and engaging 
in any kind of aerial work they found to hand: aerial 
photography, advertising, sky writing, cross-country-pass- 
enger carrying, exhibition flying. Their planes were ill- 
equipped for the work, and rather frequent casualties 
impressed the onlookers with a sense of insecurity and dis- 
trust wherever the airplane and its possibilities were men- 
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tioned. As far as the public was concerned, the airplane 
had no future and no commercial value. 

Here and there a firm believer in progress set himself 
to experimenting with new types of airplanes, destined 
for commercial use, not for war. The tide was turning. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Post Office Department decided 
to test the possibilities of the airplane in carrying mail. 
A first attempt was made in 1918 between New York 
and Washington, but soon proved unsuccessful, as the 
distance was toa short to gain any appreciable advantage 
over train service. Then the line was extended from New 
York to Chicago, and finally, on July 1, 1924, to the 
Pacific coast. It was a daring experiment, since it required 
crossing three mountain ranges, and night flying for 885 
miles between Chicago and Cheyenne. Powerful electric 
aerial beacons were devised to guide pilots and even more 
powerful floodlights were installed at landing fields for 
their convenience and safety. Letters moved 3,000 miles 
across the continent in 34 hours: leaving one ocean in 
the morning they are delivered at the other ocean the 
following evening. In 1925 another forward step was 
taken when the Post Office Department inaugurated over- 
night airmail service between New York and Chicago. 
Under favorable conditions the distance has been covered 
in six hours. While the regular schedule allows more 
time, the New York mail of the previous day is ordinarily 
ready for the first morning delivery in Chicago, and vice 
versa. 

However, from the outset the Post Office Department 
laid down the policy that it would not keep on carrying 
airmail any more than it carries other mail. It intended 
to pioneer the way, and then to turn the work over to 
private contractors, as soon as these should organize and 
prove their reliability to perform this exacting service. 
The first contracts were let in 1925. The longest route, 
covering 1000 miles between Chicago and Dallas, Texas, 
was awarded to the National Air Transport, Inc. The 
route between Chicago and St. Louis was awarded to the 
Robertson Aircraft Co., and on this route Captain Lind- 
bergh was chief pilot. A third route, between New York 
and Boston, was awarded to the Colonial Air Transport 
Co. Since then a number of other routes have been 
awarded to private contractors, until there are now four- 
teen in operation, with the prospect that new ones will 
be added year by year. Any group of cities which feel 
they will benefit by airmail, can petition for the service, 
and thereupon the Post Office Department advertises for 
bids. 
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At the beginning of this year the Post Office Depart- 
ment took the final step and after the customary prelim- 
maries, turned over its transcontinental airmail line to 
private companies, the Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle, 
Wash., being awarded the route from Chicago to San 
Francisco, and the National Air Transport, Inc., the route 
from New York to Chicago, including the New York- 
Chicago overnight run. These companies expect to start 
operations this year. All the airmail business of the coun- 
try will then be under private management, with govern- 
ment supervision. The avowed purpose of the Govern- 
ment is to encourage the creation of a commercial air- 
fleet, and the training of as many pilots as possible. 

Besides mail the operating companies are also allowed 
to carry passengers when room is available. The National 
Air Transport, Inc., has, moreover, entered into a con- 
tract with the American Express Co. to carry air ex- 
press on all its planes. While the ramifications of the air- 
plane as a commercial vehicle are rapidly extending, 
manufacturers are given an opportunity to bring out new 
types, and to test them thoroughly in actual service. 
Where formerly they were largely dependent upon gov- 
ernment contracts for the army and navy, they now find 
an outlet in other directions, and to an increasing extent 
among private owners. What was a decrepit industry 
at the end of the War is looming up as an American 
enterprise of untold possibilities. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, an airway is tied to the 
ground. With a gradual increase in their importance, the 
Government has taken definite steps to provide estab- 
lished airways with the necessary equipment that will 
render every possible aid to safety to flight. The airways 
of the country are carefully surveyed, and the completed 
maps are put at the disposal of pilots as soon as they can 
be published. The airways need to be lighted at night and 
the Department of Commerce is now engaged extensively 
in putting up revolving beacons at intervals of about forty 
miles. It also provides intermediate landing fields by 
lease or outright purchase, for the accommodation of 
planes in distress, or forced to seek shelter on the ground 
from the fury of the elements. 

It is the unalterable policy of the Government that air- 
ports, or principal landing fields where regular stops are 
made for the taking on or the discharge of passengers 
or cargo, shall be provided and fully equipped by the cities 
which derive the benefit therefrom. Of necessity these 
fields must be quite large, free from obstacles such as 
trees, ditches, houses, and therefore must be sought on 
the outskirts of cities, yet as near to them as possible, 
and with good roads leading to the city. 

The prime requirement of airplane travel is speed, and 
hence the stops on an airway must always be few and 
far between, at strategic points where the volume of busi- 
ness will justify them. On that account they are a great 
asset for a city, and their importance will increase as air 
traffic develops. Airports can never become as numerous 
as railroad stations, and they will always be something 
of a monopoly for a city that is wide awake enough now 
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to obtain a location on the airmap of the country. Cities 
are therefore becoming anxious to extend every possible 
facility to air transport companies. And in several cases 
large amounts, running into millions, have already been 
invested in the acquisition and development of airports. 

The statement is not infrequently heard that we are 
far behind Europe in the development of aircraft and air- 
craft operation. By judicious advertising European air- 
ways have attracted considerable attention, and have built 
up a fair passenger traffic, patronized very largely by 
Americans abroad. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the seeming success of these lines is due to heavy 
government subsidies, without which none of them could 
exist. American aviation has never asked for, and has 
never enjoyed this kind of government patronage. As a 
commercial enterprise it has stood on its own merits and 
paid its own way, out of its own earnings. 

From figures just made public by Wm. P. McCracken, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, it ap- 
pears that during 1926 civil and commercial aircraft in 
the United States flew 23,310,355 miles, carrying 676,567 
passengers and 418,986 pounds of freight. All the air- 
lines of Europe combined are far from equaling this total, 
proof sufficient that if Europe is ahead of America in 
aerial publicity, it is behind in performance. If to the 
above total of American mileage flown is added the mile- 
age of the army, navy and coast guard, we have the as- 
tounding total of 48,586,492 miles flown during the year 
1926. 

Meanwhile, to bring some order out of chaos and to 
serve as a basis for further coordinated development, As- 
sistant Secretaries for Aeronautics were appointed for the 
army, the navy, and the Department of Commerce. The 
latter was given charge of all civil and commercial avia- 
tion in the country. Under his direction rules and regula- 
tions for the licensing of aircraft, the examination of 
pilots, the laying out of airways and landing fields, were 
published in the beginning of this year, and are now be- 
ing put into effect gradually all over the country. The 
result will be greater reliability, greater standardization 
and a greater increase of safety. The commercial air- 
plane will thus become more and more differentiated from 
the naval and military plane where safety is not the prime 
consideration, but is subordinated to some extent to 
“maneuverability,” so essential for quick action in aerial 
combat. 

A really successful commercial plane can under no cir- 
cumstances become a highly successful military plane. 
However it remains true that the best passenger and cargo 
types of plane in use today have by no means reached 
ultimate perfection. The science of aeronautics is still in 
its infancy. As one prominent manufacturer put it very 
tersely: “ The present airplane is ninety per cent man and 
ten per cent machine. That proportion must be reversed.” 
With this end in view the Guggenheim Foundation for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics has opened a contest offer- 
ing a prize of $100,000 to the designer of an airplane, ir- 
respective of nationality, that shall provide an even 
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greater factor of safety than now obtains. 

The airplane goes aloft and stays aloft as long as it 
can muster sufficient speed to counteract the force of 
gravity. When the forward speed is slackened below a 
given limit the controls become inoperative. The aim 
of the Guggenheim Foundation is to obtain a plane whose 
structural details shall incorporate means to decrease still 
further the downward pull of gravity and allow an even 
wider measure of control at low forward speeds, a feature 
especially desirable in landing. , 

The airplane has not won the confidence of the public 
at large, due partly no doubt to the instinctive fear of any- 
thing new and unfamiliar. The same was true of the 
steam engine and the automobile. Besides, airplane ac- 
cidents of their very nature, are spectacular, and when 
reported in the newspapers and dilated upon, they leave 
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the impression that they are much more frequent than 
the reality warrants. Even at its present stage of devel- 
opment the airplane is quite as safe as the steam loco- 
motive: both require trained hands and brains. Yet 
neither requires a superman to handle it. The glamor 
of high adventure that has clung to the airplane to date, 
will soon vanish, as pilots become more numerous and 
airplanes becomes more common. 

Captain Lindbergh’s feat is still romantic. But it is 
even more prophetic. No country is better adapted to 
the growth of aerial transportation than our own, because 
of the great distances between the centers of population, 
the absence of customs barriers, and the intense business 
activity in every corner of the land. Our ability and de- 
termination to surmount obstacles is destined to keep 
American aviation in the front rank among nations. 


The Empress of Mexico Visits Rome 


A Diplomatic Episode 


Leo FrANciIs STOCK 


sweeping by when Charlotte, Empress of 

Mexico, made her final exit from the stage 
of life. Poor Carlotta! She did so ardently desire to play 
the queen, but only France, Spain, and Austria paid her 
homage and even these failed her after the United States 
had forbidden her to maintain her stage on the western 
continent. 

Maximilian, her husband, was doomed from the be- 
ginning to become the victim of Louis Napoleon’s dream 
of “new nationalism.” Intervention in the movement 
for the unification of Italy had alienated from the ruler 
of the French both the Clericals, who resented the en- 
croachment upon the Papal dominions, and the Liberals, 
who thought he should have gone farther. 

His plan to reestablish a French colonial empire in 
America seemed to offer the opportunity of regaining the 
support of both factions. Besides, his choice of Max- 
imilian over this dominion would mollify the Austrians 
for their disappointments in Italy, while French troops 
in Mexico would prevent any action there contrary to 
French interests. Maximilian was not eager to accept the 
honor thus thrust upon him. His was a spirit of adven- 
ture, it is true, yet he preferred a botanical expedition in 
the tropical wilds of Brazil. But, surrendering all his 
rights in Austria, he finally yielded to Napoleon’s plan 
and to Charlotte’s desire. 

Before assuming the imperial crown, the royal couple 
visited Rome to receive the parting benediction of Pius 
IX. An observer who witnessed their arrival saw death 


C¢ as cone: tragedy in sceptered pall” went 


already written on the sad and handsome face of Max- 
imilian, while his consort appeared “ disdainfully proud 
and disappointed.” It was not really much of a display 
after all for an empress—a single troop and no band. 
In the Eternal City they were the guests of Gutierrez 
de Estrada, who for his anti-republican leanings had suf- 
fered much under the presidency of Bustamente, and 
who had been chairman of the commission which had 
waited upon the Archduke to tender him the crown. 

“By command of the Emperor and Empress of Mexi- 
co,” the diplomatic corps attending the Papal court, Car- 
dinals, members of the Roman nobility, and distinguished 
foreigners were invited by Estrada to visit “their Maj- 
esties.” Rufus King, then American minister to the Papal 
States, was embarrassed. He was not ignorant of his 
Government’s attitude toward the Mexican business. On 
the other hand a false step might undo the success of 
his mission in thus far preventing recognition by Pius 
of the Confederacy. In the absence of instructions and 
in view of the fact that all members of the diplomatic 
corps proposed to unite in paying this “ visit of courtesy,” 
King finally decided to attend the reception. 

Nearby, in the Accademia Ecclesiastica dei Nobili, was 
a young American, Robert Seton, later the titular Arch- 
bishop of Heliopolis, who, under threat of dismissal, re- 
fused to accompany his companions to this affair. “ Mon- 
signor,” he said to his superior, “I mean no disrespect, 
but my country is opposed to the setting up of this Em- 
pire.” When this “insult” was reported to the Holy 
Father, Pius replied: “He is my only American. He 
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shall remain.” Seton is authority for the statement that 
on the afternoon before the reception King told him he 
was determined not to attend. 

To the American minister Maximilian appeared “an 
accomplished gentleman, conversing in French, Italian, 
and English,” although not seeming to possess “ sufficient 
force of character or strength of intellect to deal suc- 
cessfully with the difficult questions” which he would 
find surrounding the Mexican throne. But he was cordi- 
ality itself, inquiring very particularly about the health 
of President Lincoln and the news of the war. Nor did 
the French ambassador lose this opportunity to speak 
through King to the Government and people of the United 
States. He thought American opinion regarding foreign 
rule in Mexico not unnatural, but he felt certain that 
when the French protectorate came to be fully under- 
stood these jealousies would disappear. ‘“ Mexico,” he 
said, “under a stable government and settled rule, will 
become not only one of the richest and most prosperous 
countries in the world, but the very best customer the 
United States can have; and as for our protectorate we 
shall be only too glad to withdraw the moment that Maxi- 
milian, accepted by the people of Mexico, assumes the 
crown and enters upon the discharge of his imperial 
duties.” King likewise exchanged the customary cour- 
tesies with Ignacio Aguilar, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Mexico to 
the Papal Government. 

If the American minister thought it not improper to 
join the diplomatic society in these ceremonials, he was 
soon to be informed of the contrary opinion of his home 
Government. Secretary Seward wrote: 


The President excuses the error on your part, because you 
were unfortunately left without instructions....You will, of 
course quietly discontinue official relations with the representa- 
tive of the Archduke at Rome, and will be expected to bear in 
mind hereafter that you can know no government of any State 
but the one which is recognized by this Department, and that only 
agents of governments which are acknowledged here can be treated 
by you ds representatives of foreign powers. 


With this reprimand King was reminded that it was 
not customary for the United States to abandon old 
friends nor did she make haste in acknowledging new 
revolutionary powers. Seward concluded: 

While it will not be necessary for you to signalize this dis- 
approval of your course by any demonstrations which would be 
offensive to the Archduke or which would subject yourself to any 
feeling of discontent with yourself, it is nevertheless hoped that 
you will find some inoffensive way to correct the public mind 
at Rome in the sense of this dispatch, so that our true and un- 
changed position in regard to Mexico may be understood there. 

King was sorry and said so: not only in his next dis- 
patch to the Department but also in a private letter to 
“My dear Governor” (Seward), he promised that he 
would take care to correct any false impression his action 
may have given. 

Maximilian and Charlotte were forgotten at the Ameri- 
can embassy in Rome, as many questions arising from the 
Civil War pressed for action: the rumors of papal recog- 
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nition of the South as expressed in the Pope’s letter to 
Jefferson Davis, “ President of the Confederate States of 
America ;” the presence in Rome of Dudley Mann and 
of Bishop Lynch of Charleston as emissaries of the seced- 
ing States; the letters which a Kentucky priest was print- 
ing in the Osservatore Romano saying that the North 
favored Garibaldi, Kossuth, and the radicals of the world; 
above all, the vigilance necessary to keep friendly the 
shifting opinion of the foreign ministers at Rome. 

When the war ended in the spring of 1865, a strong 
popular feeling was at once manifested in the United 
States in favor of asserting the Monroe Doctrine against 
Maximilian’s Government. In fact, at the Hampton 
Roads Conference in the preceding February when ef- 
forts were made to bring about peace, a suggestion had 
been made that a joint expedition be sent against Mexico, 
after which it was thought it would be difficult to re- 
sume the war at home. 

Early in 1866 Napoleon announced his intention of 
withdrawing his forces which had been supporting the 
Mexican scheme. Maximilian seeing the end, turned in 
vain for support to the Mexican clericals, then favored 
abdication. But it was not for this that Charlotte (“ the 
better man of the two,” as her father, Leopold of Bel- 
gium, often teased her) had carried the elaborate etiquette 
of the Court of Vienna to Mexico, surrounding herself 
with native ladies-in-waiting whose graceful mantilla and 
becoming rebozo had given way to the clumsy crinoline 
of the ’60s and the unbecoming large bonnets imported 
by French and Belgian milliners. She would plead first 
with the Emperor of the French; if he remained obdurate 
she would again go to Rome to appeal to the Pope to 
force the Clericals in Mexico to come to terms with her 
husband. 

Charlotte was not yet twenty-seven when she denounced 
Napoleon in that stormy interview at Saint-Cloud. 
“What, after all,” she exclaimed, “should I, a daughter 
of a Bourbon, have expected from the word of a Bona- 
parte!” At Rome, French and Roman soldiers escorted 
her on her frequent visits to the Vatican. The American 
minister was at this time out of the city, having gone to 
Switzerland and Germany to escape the fever. Hooker, 
secretary of the legation, who was left in charge, had not 
forgotten Carlotta’s first visit. “ She had while here,” 
he wrote to Seward, “a reception of the diplomatic corps. 
I, of course, did not attend.” This same dispatch thus 
reports the end of her dream: 


His Holiness did not give her any satisfaction and told her he 
must have the action of the Bishops in Mexico before he could 
act. One morning the Pope was surprised by her appearing at the 
Vatican at a very early hour demanding his protection, saying 
that those around her wished to poison her, and showing her mind 
affected. Her brother, the Duke de Flandres, was telegraphed for 
and came and has taken her away, she refusing to see any of the 
Mexicans accompanying her. 


Only in the pitiable surroundings of the madhouse 
could she now continue her royal r6le—‘‘ moody madness 
laughing wild amid severest woe.” 
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The Heart That Shall Reign 


JosepH Huss.ern, S.J. 


ITH the institution of the Feast of Christ the 

King, and its annual celebration, culminating al- 

ways in the consecration of the entire human 
race to the Sacred Heart, the time has come for a re- 
newed consideration of those remarkable revelations made 
to St. Margaret Mary, in her last days, regarding the 
social reign of the Sacred Heart. They are recorded in 
three letters written by her the year before her death. 

These documents were left unmentioned by her con- 
temporaries. They were in fact ignored or entirely for- 
gotten until apparently re-discovered in modern times. 
Writing in 1874, Mgr. Bougaud compares them to those 
mysterious pages whose messages are traced with in- 
visible lettering that will stand out only when held to 
the flame. The fires of revolution, he observes, were 
needed to direct men to the obscurity of the archives 
where these documents lay hidden, and to render their 
revelations legible to all. 

It is true, indeed, that reference to the future reign 
of the Sacred Heart was already made in the very first 
year of the so-called Great Revelations, beginning in 
1673. But its social nature was not as yet stressed. 

“ This is the last effort of My love once more to save 
the world,” Our Lord then said to St. Margaret Mary, 
disclosing His Sacred Heart to her. “ By This I must 
reign. Yes, My Divine Heart shall reign!” But it was 
only at the very end of her life, in 1689, the year preced- 
ing her death, that the message of the reign of the Sacred 
Heart, in a distinctively social, national and even universal 
sense, was expressed by the Saint. 

Although of far more than merely national application, 
this message contained many things directly and imme- 
diately bearing upon Louis XIV and his court. Our 
Lord’s command to communicate them caused the Saint 
no little violence, as she herself states: “I should never 
have resolved to do so, had He not made known to me 
that it was for the interest of His glory, and for that I 
should cheerfully sacrifice millions of lives, if I had 
them.” 

It is of course in no way surprising that a mystic, 
secluded from the world and earthly interests, should be 
entrusted with a message to royalty, or even thrust into 
the very midst of secular turmoils. To the mystic Cath- 
arine of Sienna secular rulers came to receive counsel. 
Florence was reconciled by her to the Holy See and the 
Popes brought back’ from Avignon in despite of the bit- 
terest opposition. To the mystic Joan of Arc the Voices 
spoke when she had reached her thirteenth year, and 
before long she found herself in camps and battles, until 
she stood with lifted standard viewing the achievement of 
her task in the crowning of Charles VII at Rheims. To 
the mystic Teresa of Avila was given the occasion to ad- 
dress Philip II, who lent her his support, and we still 


possess her correspondence with that King. So, then, 
we need not wonder that to the mystic Margaret Mary 
was assigned the duty of setting forth to Louis XIV and 
his court the sublime designs of the Sacred Heart. 

That mission failed, but through no fault of hers. Had 
it succeeded the whole course of modern history would 
doubtless have been entirely different from what it proved 
to be. Yet her message was not written in vain. It is 
full of encouragement and significance for us, particu- 
larly at the present time. 

The first of the three letters to which I have referred 
was dated February 23, 1689, and addressed to Mother 
de Saumaise. Its import is quite general. But a social 
and national note is struck at once when she says that 
not only do those who further devotion to the Sacred 
Heart win for themselves “the friendship and eternal 
benedictions of this lovable Heart,” but that they secure 
“a powerful protection for our country.” 

One thing, however, stands out clearly: it is her ab- 
solute certainty of the future reign of the Sacred Heart. 
“The Sacred Heart,” she writes, “ will reign in spite of 
Satan and all who may rise to oppose It.” And again, 
in her second letter, she says: “It will reign, this lov- 
able Heart, in spite of Satan, his imps and his agents. 
That word transports me with joy.” The final reign of 
the Sacred Heart on earth is thus not left to human 
contingency, but merely the time or manner of its ful- 
filment is left undefined. 

But she goes further and demands in particular now 
that this Heart should rule in the palaces of those pos- 
sessed of power in this world. The first reason she gives 
is expressed by her in very similar language in all three 
letters. I quote from the second, dated June 17, 1689, 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart. After speaking of Our 
Lord’s wish to save many souls by this devotion, she adds 
that He has “still greater designs,” and thus explains 
them: 

He desires, then, it seems to me, to enter with pomp and 
magnificence into the palaces of kings and princes, to be hon- 
ored therein as much as He had there been despised, humiliated 
and outraged in His Passion. May He receive as much pleasure 
therein at seeing the great ones of the earth abasing and 
humbling themselves before Him, as He once felt bitterness at 
beholding Himself annihilated at their feet. 


Coming next to the reigning King of France, Louis 
XIV, she recounts specifically “the words I heard on 
this point.” As the national head he is more or less 
identified with France and Our Lord refers to him as 
“the eldest son of My Heart,” whose birth was obtained 
through devotion to the Divine Infancy, and He con- 
tinues with the following promises, conditioned on the 
King’s obedience: 


In the same manner he will obtain his birth of grace and 
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eternal glory by the consecration that he will make of himself 
to My Adorable Heart, which wishes to triumph over his heart, 
and by his mediation, over the hearts of the great ones of the 
world. It wishes to reign in his palace, to be painted on his 
standards and engraven on his arms, in order to render him 
victorious over all his enemies. 


We have here what has been happily described, with 
no sense of irreverence, as la politique du Sacré Coeur. 


“It was the desire of Christ, as thus presented, that the 


King, by his own free consent—which God Himself would 
not force—should make the great Consecration, and so 
by his example and influence win over “the hearts of 
the great ones of the world” to do the same. Then it 
might well be expected that the people would not have 
lagged behind in their own devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
thus socially, officially, and nationally honored. 

But we can well understand that Mother de Saumaise, 
to whom these two letters had been directed, was puzzled 
and amazed. How was she to bring these matters to the 
notice of the King? At all events the Saint received no 
reply and she feared her letters might have gone astray. 
In August of the same year she again, therefore, took her 
pen and wrote what was in fact to be the last message of 
her life. An air of profoundest solemnity prevades it. 

Once more she repeats in this letter the substance of 
what had been said before, and then adds still further 
details. Not only is the King “to have an edifice erected 
in which shall be a picture of the Divine Heart where the 
consecration and homage of the King and his entire court 
can be received,” but he is to have the Mass of the Sacred 
Heart authorized by the Holy See and “ to obtain all the 
other privileges which ought to accompany devotion to 
this Divine Heart.” Pére de la Chaise, the King’s con- 
fessor, is definitely named by the Saint as the person 
best suited to reach the ear of Louis XIV, although the 
great difficulties he will encounter through Satan’s op- 
position are not disguised. In fine we are prudently re- 
minded that God can indeed “ effect all that He pleases, 
though He does not always do so, not wishing to do vio- 
lence to man’s will.” 

In that last sentence we may well find the ultimate rea- 
son why all these designs, so far as the King was con- 
cerned, failed of execution. We have only inferences to 
guide us, but from these it is thought likely that the 
Saint’s message reached the King, that he believed it to 
be authentic, that he even gave it serious thought, but 
nothing happened in the event. For the rest the scandals 
of the King’s life are but too well known to us. 

Thus with the brilliant reign of Louis XIV began the 
decline that ended with Voltaire, Robespierre and Marat. 
The three letters of St. Margaret Mary, calling for the 
public, social, national reign of the Sacred Heart, were 
written in 1689. That date, Mgr. Bougaud points out, 
recalls another precisely one century later, 1789, “the 
epoch in which arose the storm that was to sweep away 
the monarchy, and with it all other monarchies.” 

Yet amid the crashing of thrones and the hapless fate 
of earthly monarchs, the promise that Christ had made 
to St. Margaret Mary still remained: “ Yes, My Divine 
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Heart shall reign!” It triumphed over Jansenism, it 
struggled through the dark years of heresy and infidelity, 
and today, at Montmartre, stands the national monument 
to the Sacred Heart that Louis XIV should have erected. 
But there is much more than this to tell. 

It was in 1899, as we know, that the great epoch-mak- 
ing event took place of the final dedication of the entire 
world—Catholic, Protestant, Jew and Infidel—to the 
Sacred Heart. It was not merely a national, but a world- 
wide reign of that Heart which was here proclaimed. 
Well did Pope Leo XIII realize the significance of this 
step when he declared: “I am about to perform the 
greatest act of my Pontificate.” 

Once more the agent whom Christ chose for this ac- 
complishment of His design, that His Heart should 
reign, was a mystic, the Good Shepherd nun of Oporto, 
Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, whose whole life cul- 
minated in that one purpose set for it by her Divine 
Spouse, the Consecration of the world to the Sacred 
Heart. Vividly we recall her final letter to Pope Leo 
XIII, written more than 200 years after the message of 
St. Margaret Mary, and yet linked with it so closely. 
Referring to the revelation which she stated had been 
made to her by Our Lord she said: 

I understood the ardent desire He had that His Adorable 
Heart should be glorified ever more and more, and better known, 
and that Its gifts and blessing should be spread over all the 
world. .. . His desire to reign, to be loved and glorified, and 
to inflame all hearts with His love and mercy is so intense that 
He wills that your Holiness should offer Him the hearts of all 
those without the Fold who by holy Baptism belong to Him, in 
order to facilitate their return to the true Church; and that you 
should hasten the spiritual birth of those others, still unbaptized, 
who have not as yet been made partakers of the supernatural 
life, but for whom no less He has sacrificed His life and shed 
His Blood. 

Although basing the consecration of the entire human 
race to the Sacred Heart upon strictly theological grounds, 
Pope Leo XIII nevertheless was inspired to perform this 
greatest act of his Pontificate by the revelations made to 
the mystic whose life expired on the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, June 9, 1899, at the very opening of the solemn 
triduum preceding the great Consecration. Her task was 
done; Our Lord’s promise was fulfilled: ‘ Trust in Me: 
My Heart will reign, My Heart will triumph.” 

But with the institution of the Feast of Christ the 
King that promise was to approach a still more complete 
fulfilment, since the Act of Consecration of the Entire 
Human Race to the Sacred Heart, first ordered by Pope 
Leo XIII, was now once more prescribed by Pope Pius 
XI, with but the slightest modifications, to be annually 
renewed on the occasion of this solemnity. 

Each year, at the celebration of that great festival, the 
Church Catholic, with the voices of all her children, will 
solemnly call upon the Sacred Heart to reign not merely 
over her own Faithful but over every human creature 
upon earth, as Our Lord desired it. Esto Rex! “Be 
Thou King!” And sweetly, lowly, there comes to us 
amid all those blended voices the sound of that Voice out 
of the long-ago: “ Yes, My Divine Heart shall reign.” 
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Just One More Mass. 


Mary GorDON 


Ske last pew on the right-hand side of the middle 
aisle of St. Francis Xavier Church was, to all ap- 
pearances, empty. 

1 * * 

Mary Hamilton, sixty years old, was dead. Her entire 
life had been lived within the confines of one parish; 
born, baptized, making her First Holy Communion, con- 
firmed and finally receiving Extreme Unction, her long, 
lean body lay in simple, quiet state in its steel grey 
casket before the century-old High Altar. 

The large, old church was over three-quarters filled. 
Three generations representing life all up and down the 
social scale were in attendance. Mary Hamilton had 
taught school for thirty-seven consecutive years, twenty- 
seven as Principal of the Lincoln School. 

To know her was to love her. Her work as a teacher 
had been outstandingly good because her motives were 
high. She knew young people. She knew their vigorous 
needs, their pathetic longings and their high ideals and 
in her daily associations with them she never served as 
a damper on the fires of their youthful aspirations, enthu- 
siasms and ambitions, 

At heart like all good people she was pure and simple 
as a child and she disliked notoriety that resulted from 
exceptional devotion to duty, as she hated evil. 

The summer she was thirty she learned that love can 
be quelled if not quenched in one’s life; can be taken out 
and leave . . . well, only a scar if one keeps always busy. 

Her two younger sisters and four older brothers had 
naturally gravitated towards marriage and in the marry- 
ing left the care of their parents upon Mary’s slim and 
willing shoulders. It was Mary who did this; it was 
Mary who did that; it was Mary, in short, who with ap- 
parent marvelous ease tended to everything pertaining to 
the homestead and the closing years of Anthony and Mary 
O’Hara-Hamilton. 

The Lincoln school was eight blocks from her home. 
St. Francis Xavier Church was five, in the same direc- 
tion. For twenty-seven years that she taught she had not 
missed one day that she had not run in, if only a mo- 
ment, to kneel in silent adoration before the Tabernacle. 

ss = 

As the Pastor left the vestry and approached the foot 
of the altar two teachers from the Lincoln School entered 
the church. Noting the last pew on the right-hand side of 
the middle aisle empty, they started to enter it; stopped 
with a puzzled expression, looked keenly at its apparent 
emptiness and took seats with a couple in the pew ahead. 

Mary Hamilton, in life, had a passionate yearning to 
attend Mass; gratified whenever possible. No obstacle 
was listed as difficult if, without neglecting duty, she 
might be present. 

She knew that a priest who does not say Mass when 
he can, deprives, as far as is in his power, “the Blessed 
Trinity of the honor and glory which is due to it; the 
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angels of joy, the sinners of pardon, the just of grace and 
help, the souls in purgatory of a soothing in their pains, 
the Church of Christ of a special benefit, and his own self 
of a medicine and an antidote against daily sins and de- 
fects.” 

She held firmly as a personal belief, (one may cherish 
personal beliefs providing they are not counter-currents 
to our Faith) and demonstrated by her faithful attend 
ance, that the lay person who did not hear Mass, when- 
ever he with convenience could, did, in a much smaller 
way, these selfsame things. It might not be sinful. It 
was not. But to Mary Hamilton, fascinated, intrigued by 
the infinite mysteries of the Mass and possessed by love 
for the Blessed Sacrament, not to attend Mass whenever 
possible, seemed the acme of foolishness. 

As the choir sang the Kyrie Eleison a young woman 
and her little, eight-year old son came into the church. 
The last pew on the right-hand side of the middle aisle 
being unoccupied, they genuflected before entering it. 
Then the woman halted, gazed intently into the pew and 
with her child went farther down the aisle to find a seat. 

Mary Hamilton, in life, spoke seldom of the things 
that lay nearest to her humble, happy heart. To do so 
would have meant the receiving, from some of her friends, 
of a point-blank stare or a pitying shrug. 

Some people, even our friends, are like that, you know! 

They seem unable to understand how a busy, practical 
hustler can be a deeply religious and exceedingly active 
church member through storm and stress of any and all 
type. 

No, Mary Hamilton rarely spoke of the things that 
lay nearest her heart until she knelt before the altar of 
God. Then: words poured out in a rushing torrent; all 
the loves, likes, dislikes, doubts and disappointments as 
well as the joys and hundred and one little happy acts 
that filled the time since last she had knelt there. Again 
it was silence that engulfed her; deeply intimate silence ; 
awesome, half-frightening silence; silence wholly under- 
standing, entirely loving, encouraging and kind. 

As the Pastor turned from the altar singing Dominus 
Vobiscum two young men in their late twenties entered 
the church and seeing the last pew on the right-hand side 
of the middle aisle empty, prepared to take possession. 
Instead they looked, with questioning eyes, at each other, 
then at the pew, again at each other, walked farther down 
in the large church and seated themselves. 

The Pastor had said the Epistle, the Gospel, the 
Dominus V obiscum before the Offertory, ere the last pew 
on the right-hand side of the middle aisle had another ap- 
plicant for entry. Seeing it was empty, two men, a judge 
and a banker, both one-time pupils of the Lincoln -School, 
coming in late and hurriedly, entered the pew.... but did 
not sit down. 

“TI thought that pew was empty,” whispered the flush- 
ing judge as he stepped out and down frontwards with 
his companion. 

The offering of the host and of the chalice had been 
made. The choir had sung the Sanctus. The Memento 
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for the Living was being made when again the double 
doors leading into the church from the broad hallway 
swung in to admit six girl students. They had gained 
permission to leave their class in senior high school and 
attend the funeral of the woman who had taught them so 
many, many things not listed in the curriculum; so many 
worthwhile, beautiful, unforgettable things as they passed 
through her grade on into high school. 

Three of the six starry-eyed girls were in the last pew 
on the right-hand side of the middle aisle, that was empty, 
when instead of seating themselves they looked intently 
into the seat, and, left it to follow their classmates to 
seats farther up the aisle. 

“ Someone was in that seat?’ one whispered to her 
seatmate. ‘“‘ There was someone, was there not? I did 
not notice at first, or I would have kept on. Did you see 
anyone? ” 

“Sh-h-h-h,” was the answer softly whispered by her 
little Catholic friend who was busy finding the place in 
the prayerbook preparatory to handing it over. 

Consecration, the Memento for the Dead, the Pater 
Noster, Domine non sum dignus, Communion, and Post- 
Communion was over and the Pastor was about to sing 
Requiescant in pace, when once again the old doors swung 
in admitting a group of business men, five in number, all 
men who had known and liked the Hamilton family all 
through the years. None of them were of the Catholic 
Faith. But no man, irrespective of his creed, race or 
nationality likes to walk down any church aisle if there be 
a seat in the rear. 

The last pew on the right-hand side of the middle aisle 
was empty. As one man the five moved decorously 
towards it. The leader, a lawyer, entered it; that is, half- 
way; hesitated, stepped out and again as one man the 
five moved decorously onward to seats farther front. 

Mary Hamilton, in life, through the long and sometime 
weary years, had while assisting with keen attention and 
prayerful humility at the Sacrifice of the Mass often 
pondered on how it would be,...if...after one’s death 
one would be allowed by an infinitely loving Saviour, to 
return to earth, from Purgatory, to assist at Just One 
More Mass. 

More: she had often, in spirit, pretended she was a soul 
so allowed to return; to kneel again before an altar of 
God while the mystical Sacrifice was being offered up. 
Thinking along these lines, she had often, by proxy as it 
were, assisted at Mass for some soul in Purgatory. 

Then: 

Would it be too far removed from the realms of pos- 
sibility for Mary Hamilton, herself, after her death, to 
be allowed by the Only Lover who never disappoints; by 
the One to whom nothing is hard or impossible..... to 
return and in the last pew on the right-hand side of the 
middle aisle,...where so often while on earth she had 
knelt in adoration,....to assist with a glorified under- 
standing of the real and eternal benefit to be gained from 
assisting at..... Just One More Mass? 
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Education 





“The Public Schools and Religion” 
Pau L. Biakety, S.J. 


“— the elementary and secondary public schools of 
the better sort today children learn not only read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, the languages, and the tra- 
ditional subjects of literature, history and geography, but 
the physical and biological sciences and their applica- 
tions; cooking, sewing and household economy; wood- 
working and metalworking; gardening and agriculture; 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and the economics 
of business; journalism and printing; drawing, painting, 
modeling and decorating; music, dancing, dramatic ex- 
pression, and pubiic speaking; physical education, per- 
sonal hygiene, and the principles of public health. Per- 
haps no better formula could be found to express this 
widening of the functions and enrichment of the cur- 
riculum of our schools than is embodied in the statement 
that the schools of today constitute a fairly faithful 
transcript or reproduction on a small scale of life itself. 
“Yet the strange fact is that neither the actual public 
schools of America nor the ideal school of Professor 
Dewey’s educational theory are quite true to life—they 
omit religion.” 

These paragraphs are taken from an excellent article 
“The Public Schools and Religion” contributed in the 
Christian Advocate for June 2, by Dr.. Luther Weigle, 
professor of Religious Education at Yale. Since the 
subject is of peculiar interest to Catholic educators I 
propose to quote as liberally as the limitations upon my 
space will permit, leaving comment to another occasion. 

“With the exception of the reading of a few verses 
from the Bible, and the recital of the Lord’s Prayer in 
some States and communities, the teaching of religion 
has disappeared from the public schools of this country, 
and the program and curriculum of these schools afford 
no conscious recognition of the part that religion has 
played and is playing in the life of humanity. This sit- 
uation would be impossible if it were not true. Yet 
it does not mean that the American people are indif- 
ferent or hostile to religion, or that there has been a 
purposed movement to take religion out of our schools. 
The secularization of public education has been incidental 
rather than purposed. It has been a by-product of the 
working out of the principle of public responsibility for 
education and the principle of religious freedom under 
the conditions of sectarian competition. 

“The result of nearly one hundred and fifty years 
of this process has been to strip the public schools al- 
most completely of direct religious teaching and religious 
worship. In some States the teachers in the public 
schools are afraid even to use words that have religious 
cannotation. A year or two ago a public-school teacher 
was telling about the Easter season, which she described 
as expressive of the delights of returning spring. A 
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child asked, ‘Why, teacher, is that all that Easter those moral and religious institutions which are most char- 


means?” To which the teacher replied: ‘No. Some 
people think it means more than that, but you will have 
to ask your father or your minister to tell you what 
it is.” Recently in one of our great cities formal objec- 
tion was made to the observance of Christmas, in any 
form, by the public schools; and the objection failed to 
be sustained only because the superintendent of schools 
was able to point out that the Christmas tree, the Yule 
log, and the mistletoe have a history among the Teutonic 
tribes which antedates the Christian era.” 

The Catholic reader will have anticipated Dr. Weigle’s 
comment: “The public schools of that city may still 
take note of Christmas because, forsooth, it is a pagan 


holiday! ” 
“This situation is fraught with danger,” continues 
Dr. Weigle. ‘“ The omission of religion from the pro- 


gram of public education inevitably conveys to children 
a negative suggestion. They cannot help but notice the 
omission. It is bound to discredit religion in their minds. 
They cannot but conclude that religion is negligible, or 
unimportant, or irrelevant to the real business of life.” 

Dr. Weigle’s field of criticism was confined to the 
elementary and secondary schools; but since his creed is 
“Education and religion belong together,” he would 
probably admit that the same unhappy effects may be 
looked for, when religion is expelled from the college 
and the university. In this he would agree with the 
principle accepted by all Catholic educators, that religion 
must have its place in every stage of education. 

The Yale professor then goes on to observe that the 
peril of education without religion “is greater today than 
ever before just because the public schools are greater 
than ever before. As the public schools enlarge their 
scope, the negative suggestion becomes stronger. When 
the public schools concerned themselves with but a frac- 
tion of life, as they did as late as a generation ago— 
when they did little more than drill children in the clerical 
arts and transmit to them a meager conventional heritage 
of book knowledge—-when much, often the larger part, 
of education was gotten outside the schools, it was of 
little consequence if religion was omitted from the pro- 
gram. But today the schools are taking on the dimen- 
sions of life itself. They provide for the education of 
children in practically every other sound human interest 
except religion. . . . 

“We must keep sectarianism out of our schools. But 
that does not necessitate the stripping them of religion. 
We must not surrender the public schools to the sec- 
tarianism of irreligion. Yet that is what in some States 
we are doing.” 

Or, as Dr. Weigle wrote last year: “ When the public 
school ignores religion, it conveys to our children the sug- 
gestion that religion is without truth or value. It be- 
comes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of atheism 
and irreligion. The present system reflects the conviction 
of no one except such free-thinkers as have been fetched 
up in atheism. The ignoring of religion by the 
public schools of America endangers the perpetuity of 


acteristic of American life. It imperils the future of 
religion among us, and with religion, the future of the 
nation itself.” (New York Times, May 16, 1926). 

It may be doubted if any Catholic critic of secularism 
in education has used .severer language. 

But Dr. Weigle warns us that this secularism may soa 
take on an even graver aspect. The influence of the 
atheism which he deplores is growing stronger, and 
through theories, popularized by Watson, Freud, and 
Bertrand Russell threatens to invade the public schools. 
“ Atheism has become blatant,” he writes, “and societies 
devoted to the propaganda of irreligion have begun to be 
organized. I received the literature of one such the other 
day, which invited me to join, not only in my own name, 
but in those of my children; and assured me that the 
children’s society was being well planned, as they had 
secured a brilliant young girl of seventeen, living in one 
of the towns of Pennsylvania, to head it up and to write 
the lessons in atheism for the children. The desire of 
folk to do what they please, when they please, and where 
they please, finds supposedly scientific backing and sanc- 
tion in the behavioristic psychology of John B. Watson, 
the psychoanalytic mythology of Sigmund Freud, and the 
free-love philosophy of Bertrand Russell.” 

Dr. Weigle has thought out a plan to bring religion 
into the public schools without at the same time bringing 
in what he calls “ sectarianism.” Much as I sympathize 
with his purpose, it does not seem to me that even at its 
best Dr. Weigle’s plan will do more than present to the 
mind of the child a rather cold and colorless concept 
of religion—and for reasons which will be stated at an- 
other time. But in showing that the present system keeps 
ninety-two out of every one hundred American children 
in schools from which the teaching of religion and of 
morality based upon religion is by law excluded, Dr. 
Weigle is doing a good work. Too many Americans still 
hug the delusion that the public-school system is founded 
on principles that are American and Christian. 


IN JESUS’ COAT 


Eternity’s environs 
Lie here in tenses three, 
Where faith and hope are skirting 
The cope of Charity: 


On seamless robe of Heaven 
They form a twofold hem; 
And we, through love, may greaten 
To gods in touching them. 


Oh, dead in aspiration! 
Oh, nascent act in dream 
Of being a Power, a Christling, 
A Self without a seam; 


A Daniel of desire; 
A child, neath Tabor’s vast, 
To here assume the garment 
Ascending Glory cast! 


Francis CARLIN 
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Sociology 


A Catholic Folk School 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


UST how far the program of the Danish “ Folk 

Schools,” of which so much is now heard, can be 
utilized for American conditions, especially rural condi- 
tions, is as yet far from plain. The underlying principle 
of these schools is that of a school which educates the 
community as such, and again educates youth by educat- 
ing the community. It depends, of course, on what one 
wishes the community to be. One educator may look for- 
ward to a community of Christian homes, enjoying ra- 
tional liberty and discipline; another plans for a group 
swayed by some impossible theory. A recent campaign, 
however, conducted by the Cardinal Gibbons Institute 
in Southern Maryland, shows how some of the better 
features of the folk-school program can be put into effect 
for the great immediate good, spiritual and material, of 
a community of people seriously handicapped in the battle 
of life. 

During the month of April this year, over a thousand 
rural Negro families took part in a “Negro Health 
Week” campaign, conducted under the auspices of the 
school just mentioned. None of these homes were gath- 
ered in towns or even villages: they are scattered over a 
large peninsular area, some ninety miles in length. 
Though the majority of the participants were Catholic, a 
large percentage of Protestant families enrolled in the 
campaign, which is conducted each year without regard 
to religious affiliations. 

Owing to the state of the roads and the weather, the 
“ Week ” in this territory was lengthened out to a couple 
of months. A simple and easily realizable objective was 
planned. The prizes offered were for the best Home (out- 
door) Sanitation, the best Home Garden, and the best 
Kitchen. In each department the specifications were en- 
tirely definite, and the reasons underlying the choice of 
objectives was clearly given. Home Sanitation goes to 
the heart of one of the main phases of the health prob- 
lem, that of contagion, communicated by unhealthy 
neglect of simple precautions. The scourge of the White 
Plague, which knows no color line in its wanderings, and 
ravages our countrysides far more than is commonly sup- 
posed, can be held in check by a bit of carpentering, screen- 
ing, and other simple devices. The advice of Government 
experts was used with great success. Why is it that 
Christian charity, Catholic charity, is willing to con- 
tribute millions to hospitals, yet finds it a mere fad to 
teach simple people simple facts that will prevent from one 
rural home hundreds of cases of tuberculosis—not to speak 
of typhoid and children’s diseases—from finding their way 
to those same hospitals. 

The Home Garden was encouraged, since common sense 
tells that it is better for people to feed themselves by get- 
ting food from God’s workshop at their feet, than to buy 
canned goods on credit, in the hope of paying some day 
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with money earned by chance. The equipment and con- 
dition of the Best Kitchen were considered not from the 
standpoint of the ideal kitchen as such, which means ex- 
pensive furnishings, but from the neatest and cleverest 
handling of the kitchen situation as it must be met by a 
poor Negro farmer’s wife, without running water, in a 
bit of a shack, and with such scraps of earnings as her 
laboring husband may save up in a year’s time. 

The philosophy underlying the campaign is simple 
enough. St. Ignatius Loyola judged of the discipline of 
a religious house by three things: the obserwance of neat- 
ness and cleanliness, of the rule of silence, and of the 
restrictions of the cloister. A neat and sanitary home, 
with flourishing garden and other attractive features, may 
harbor of course a perfectly worthless family. Souls are 
not saved by soap and water. But in a community like 
the one under consideration, where all the social cur- 
rent, as one may say, is away from such things, their 
presence indicates a force of will, a grasp of the values 
of life on which Divine grace and the Church as the chan- 
nel of Divine grace, can build as a foundation. Unless 
grace is to work miracles, it cannot attain its effects where 
material conditions are of themselves demoralizing. Where 
fourteen persons live in two dirty rooms, and windows 
are stuffed with old pillows to save the trouble of glaz- 
ing them, little effect is produced as a rule by preaching 
the beauty of family devotions and the dignity of Chris- 
tian motherhood. 

On the other hand, in a community such as this, the 
farmer who will forego his evening at the corner store 
to help his little ones plant their onion sets, or save his 
money from sinking into a game in order to buy a square 
or two of linoleum to brighten the dingy kitchen,—such 
a man will listen more readily to deeper truths about the 
Home of Nazareth. The occasions of sin, the warfare 
against vice, take on new meanings for him. The many 
forms of restraint and effort demanded by cooperative 
movements will come easier to him. Hence not only a 
healthier home life is built up, but the rudder is set for 
the sort of fellow-workmanship which is the only way 
that general social conditions can be improved. The man 
and wife who gladly plan, study and work that their home 
may be properly adapted in a material way for the ma- 
terial functions that God intended it for, will join hands 
not only with movements for the betterment of their own 
racial group, but they will further the health, the pros- 
perity and happiness of the entire community. For this 
reason cordial support was given to the Health Week 
program by leaders among the white people of South- 
ern Maryland, who have come each year to realize better 
its importance for the general good. 

The success of the campaign was due in good measure 
to careful preparation. Weekly lectures in the school hall, 
illustrated by lantern slides loaned by the State and Fed- 
eral agricultural agencies, aroused the ambitions of those 
nearest at home. Twenty-nine local committees of men 
and women active in their own neighborhood were given 
brief, but definite instructions by the Principal of the 
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Institute, Mr. Victor H. Daniel, himself a colored man 
and a Catholic, and were provided with literature. A 
great number of homes were visited, always by request of 
their owners, during the year, so that the Principal could 
give concrete advice as to the best improvements to be 
made: here a little blooded stock to be purchased, there 
some new gardening methods or better poultry houses 
introduced, etc. At the annual Farmers’ Conference in 
February hundreds of Negro farmers gathered at the 
Institute to advise with State and Government experts 
on seed corn, plant pests, and other topics. 

The pivot, however, on which the entire movement 
turned, and will continue to turn, was the interest of the 
students themselves, the young men and women whose 
youthful energy and enthusiasm are given to studying 
thoroughly those principles and methods of which the 
Health Campaign is a sort of passing demonstration. 
During the summer vacation each student brought back 
a message to the home community, to the city no less 
than to the country. The message was preached with an 
enthusiasm that would astonish our white Catholic youth 
back home on their vacations. Changes were not merely 
recommended, they were started with vigor and vim, and 
no peace was given the old folks until they themselves 
could see at the school how things were to be done. 

In his little book on the Danish Folk Schools, Mr. J. 
K. Hart remarks : 

The community is the true educational institution...The dem- 
ocratic problem in education is not primarily a problem of train- 
ing children; it is the problem of making a community within 
which children cannot help growing up to be democratic, intel- 
ligent, disciplined to freedom, reverent of the goods of life and 
eager to share in the tasks of the age. A school [alone] cannot 
produce this result; nothing but a community can do so. 


Hence, he infers, the need of a special type of school 
where the upbuilding of the community as such is in- 
volved. His words, with certain reservations—as applied 
in a somewhat different connection—may be predicated 
of the Cardinal Gibbons Institute. The community re- 
newed by the efforts of the school and its alumni will 
give a new background to the Negro youth that will 
then come from that community to be trained in the school, 
and they in their turn will build on the efforts of their 
pioneers. The Health Week Campaign is but one element 
in the great movement set on foot, of which the Insti- 
tute is the focus: the only movement in which our Ameri- 
can colored Catholics as a body have ever engaged. Its 
success will depend in large degree on sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of their white brethren. 


PRELUDE IN A DAISY FIELD 


Under the blue bright chancel of the sky 
Before the golden monstrance of the sun, 
White surpliced choristers stand file on file— 


2-0 MO wc. 
Little uplifted faces . . . ready . . . ready... 
Waiting and all atremble . . . 
Ready . .. ready . 
CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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HE tragedy of January 9 past, when the Laurier 

Palace Theater in Montreal was burned, destroy- 
ing the lives of seventy-eight children, has been in some 
manner compensated for, since it has helped to turn the 
attention of thinking parents to the immense evil that 
the moving-picture theater can be for the growing child. 
Last year a group of Canadian retreatants, under the 
leadership of Father Archambault, S.J., resolved to com- 
bat this evil. At their reunion on May 29 their findings. 
were summed up by Mr. J. A. Bernier, who gave a vivid 
picture of the menace such theaters are to the physical 
and moral welfare of our little ones. He stated in his 
report : 

The fact that the victims of the catastrophe of January 9 were 
almost entirely children and that this misfortune took place on 
a Sunday led our Committee to formulate two precise propo- 
sitions to be submitted to the Provincial Government of Quebec: 
first, that all children under sixteen years, whether accom- 
panied or not, should be excluded from motion-picture theaters; 
second, that the theaters should remain closed on Sunday as is 
required by the Canadian Federal law. Two other demands 
have been added to these in order to assure their effect: first, 
to suppress all illustrated advertisements in favor of the theaters; 
and finally not to be satisfied with merely making rules, but 
to see that they be enforced. 

Out of five hundred parents who were questioned 
in one of the principal parishes of Montreal, four hun- 
dred and fifty stated that they had forbidden their 
children to attend the movies, and only nineteen admitted 
that they occasionally accompanied their little boys and 
girls to the theaters. Among the physical evils of the 
motion-picture theater for the child were enumerated 
the loss of healthy fresh air and sunlight during the 
day or the loss of sleep at night, evil hygienic conditions, 
as well as the tremendous emotional strain, “that of 
two or three exciting novels in one afternoon”: some- 
thing for which children are utterly unfitted. An array 
of testimony was collected from Catholic teachers in 
Montreal, testifying to the disastrous effects of the 
movies on the mentality of the children. After the 
Laurier Theater fire a marked decrease in nervousness 
was remarked in several of the principal schools. One 
boy shot up at once from the thirty-fifth to the eighth 
position in his class. 





HE study of the moral evils is heartbreaking. Mr. 

Bernier’s study emphasizes Father Garesché’s ap- 
peal that intelligent Catholics throughout our country 
should make an exhaustive study of the terrific powers 
for good or for evil of the soul-ravishing screen. The 
report calls attention particularly to the extremes of dis- 
honesty to which children resort to obtain the means to 
get into the movies, and the sinister manner in which the 
passion of the children for unhealthy pleasure is played 
upon by degenerate hangers-on. An immense help to- 
ward reducing the powerful attraction of the movies 
would be the prohibition of lurid advertisements, hand- 
bills, and seductive advertisements in the public press and 
on the sidewalks. 
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OTHING can be won in these matters by waiting 

for the public authorities to take the initiative. 
The aggression must come from enlightened Catholics, 
and our alumni, our alumnae, and our retreatants are 
those to act. There is plenty of encouragement for us 
in the direct way that some of the European Catholics 
face the problem of public morals. Spain, like the 
United States, suffers from an avalanche of immoral 
literature. To cope with it, they have organized in dif- 
ferent cities the “ Leagues Against Public Immorality,” 
which are composed of a professional group, writers, law- 
yers, professors, doctors, etc., who render services cor- 
responding to their field of work; an active group, who 
look up cases and provide information; and a sustaining 
group, who provide the means for action. Different 
specialized sections deal with various phases of the prob- 
lem. All legitimate methods are called into play in the 
campaign, such as legal action, written and oral protest, 
propaganda, and educative campaigns. 





IENNA, the capital of Austria, has for some time 

been run by a Socialist administration. Consider- 
able wool has been pulled by their continually asserted 
claim that complete religious freedom is granted, that no 
one is persecuted for his religion, and other assertions 
which sound not unlike what we hear from right across 
our own border to the South. Nevertheless the Wiener 
Stimmen, in a recent number, gives abundant proof of 
the contrary, especially with regard to the enforced teach- 
ing of irreligion in the Viennese schools. School locali- 
ties, denied to Catholics for their meetings, are thrown 
open to anti-religious propaganda. Open blasphemy and 
mockery of religion are taught in the classroom, and 
teachers promoted for their activity in this regard. Re- 
ligious teaching as permitted by existing laws is ren- 
dered impossible; teachers are persecuted for directing 
their pupils outside of school hours to religious services 
or sodalities, systematic action is carried on to break 
down morality, and so on. 





OME of our American newspapers have expressed 
S surprise that the Bavarian Bishops have recently 
forbidden Catholic women of their dioceses to take part 
in public gymnastic reunions, as if these measures were 
directed at legitimate physical culture and healthy sport, 
To anyone who knows the enthusiastic support given by 
all church authorities in Germany and Austria to out- 
door life, games and gymnastics for all classes such a sup- 
position is absurd. The reunions to which the Bishops 
refer are of a kind foreign not only to Catholic but to 
German and civilized traditions as well. Ordinary re- 
straints in the matter of clothing and decency are cast 
aside not from any interest for real physical welfare, 
but from a distinct spirit of hostility to Christian morals: 
a species of “realistic propaganda,” as it has been 
termed. It is an old game. Only simplicity or ignor- 
ance can fail to see the hook behind the harmless-seem- 
ing bait. THE PILcrm™. 
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Literature 


The Ancients in Modern Speech * 


Francis Tarzor, S.J. 


DF Septisedeiconre and heroes of antiquity are treated 
by our modern biographers and dramatists with 
almost as little respect as are parents. They used to be 
preserved on elevated planes where their admiring pos- 
terity was allowed to gaze upon them but never to handle 
them. It made little difference whether these ancient 
personages were giants in evil or paragons in good 
deeds; demon or saint, they were alike unapproachable, 
remote beings who had once lived in another world not 
so much of space as of time, who were human but 
somehow of a different breed from the ordinary human 
race extant today. They were boxed up in their 
own atmosphere, carved in their own image, left with 
their own words upon their tongues and wholly mum- 
mified. 

Our current civilization may be taxed with innumer- 
able vices, but ancestor worship is not one of them. We 
have lost the pose of being impressed by the glories of 
the men whose right arm shook the world and whose 
tongue electrified it. With the best of good-fellowship 
we feel sorry for the personages who are parked in 
austere loneliness on pedestals and so we invite them 
to mix in with the company, to put a tuxedo over their 
toga and to add a “Mr.” to their name. The process 
of separating them from the cerements of the centuries 
and of speculating what kind of a figure they would cut 
in our prosaic culture amuses us quite a lot. 

It is all very well for school-teachers to spin romances 
about Homer, with his Jovian curls and sightless eyes 
that visioned sublime epics. But the sophisticated bio- 
grapher of these days does not approve of deities; he 
would prefer to fraternize with men. Accordingly, he 
tries to discover what Homer was in Homeric times 
rather than what he was supposed to be in the Victorian 
period. He concludes that the real Homer, if he were 
living today, would be doing his stunt for the price of 
a meal in a vaudeville circuit. And the impassioned 
lyricist Horace, were he also one of our contemporaries, 
would doubtless be grinding out a daily column for a 
metropolitan paper and fighting for a raise in salary or 
an added royalty from his patron-publisher. 

This trend to translate the ancients into the modern 
style is exemplified in two recent plays. Hannibal is the 
choice of Robert E. Sherwood in “‘ The Road to Rome,” 
and Marco Polo is the specimen examined by Eugene 
O’Neill in “Marco Millions.” The effort of both 
dramatists has been to make their personages understand- 
able in the modern idiom. When “ Hamlet” was pro- 
duced in modern dress a year or two ago, some of the 
audience confessed that for the first time in their lives 





*“ Marco Millions.” By Eucene O’Nemi. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 

“The Road to Rome.” By Rospert E. SHERwoop. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
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they understood what the play was about; they followed 
it as easily as they would a good murderous melodrama, 
which is just what it is. 

Marco Polo was, undoubtedly, the most romantic 
traveler and adventurer in all the Middle Ages. The 
probability is that Marco Millioni, as he was called, told 
more than seventy per cent truth in the narrative of his 
experiences. His contemporaries put him down as an 
egregious Munchausen and our fathers lifted him up as a 
glorious romancer. But Eugene O’Neill considers him 
as neither one nor the other. 

In his view, any number of Mr. Mark Polos can be 
found in the United States at any given moment. Mark 
is noteworthy because he was a most successful speci- 
men of a high-powered traveling salesman. Early in life, 
Marco learned, without the help of correspondence 
schools, how to sell himself; he believed in himself, he 
had no false modesty, he knew that a bluff was good 
just as long as it lasted. Marco knew the ways of the 
world, but since he was an up-and-doing sort of man, 
a go-getter, he did not let pleasure interfere with busi- 
ness. When Kublai, the Great Kaan, offers him his 
choice of offices, Marco is shrewd enough to ask for an 
appointment as a Second Class Commission Agent; as 
his father pointed out, a First Class Agent is “all brass 
buttons and no opportunity,” but a Second Class Agent 
“travels around, is allowed his expenses, gets friendly 
with all the dealers, scares them into letting him in on 
everything—and gets what’s rightfully coming to him!” 

The modern salesman, of course, is looking for more 
brass than that on buttons, and Marco is a modern. He 
knows the value of a hand-shake, how it helps business to 
learn a Mongolian’s first name, what effect a brass band 
has on the people, what a delight it is to make an after- 
dinner speech. Marco Polo, if he were not dead, could 
drop in at any Rotary Club luncheon or Chamber of 
Commerce meeting and feel perfectly at home. He was a 
good mixer and he got results; he could bore one to 
death with his fluency about the “endless possibilities,” 
the “enormous possibilities” of any scheme that he 
happened to be promoting. As he himself said, he was 
“used to being out, overcoming obstacles, getting things 
done, creating results where there weren’t any before, 
going after the impossible—”’ and so on. As Mayor of 
Yang-Chau, he reorganized the whole system, put in an 
efficiency program, and increased the revenue. And in 
his moments of relaxation and confidence, he would tell 
about the finest little girl in all the world that was wait- 
ing for him back home. 

And this is Marco Polo! Whither has melted the 
aroma of mystery that used to envelop him? How the 
hero of romance has shrunk into the salesman with a 
checkered suit and a red necktie! Mr. O’Neill has been 
successful in making Marco Polo understandable and 
credible, for we all have met the go-getting, shrewd, alert 
man of business. He has also made him prosaic and 
common. The romantic figures of history remain ro- 
mantic only as long as the modern dramatists or 
biographers remain uninterested in them. 
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Hannibal does not fare so badly in “ The Road to 
Rome.” He is moulded into a recognizable type, of 
course, but Mr. Sherwood has found more modern 
possibilities in classifying Fabius Maximus, in creating 
his wife Amytis, and in transforming the Carthaginian 
Guardsmen into our U. S. Marines. 

Fabius is the prototype of Senator Dumm, or even 
of Representative Dummer. In our times, he surely 
would be a respected Rotarian, ready to deliver a speech 
long before he is asked. Rome, he says, “ Rome today 
is the liveliest, most progressive city in the world. Why, 
just consider the population figures. Ten years ago—.” 
The Carthaginian guardsmen are the 216 B.C. model of 
our 1917 devil-dogs. One of them boasts: “I don’t 
do no turn with no elephants, see? Not while old Han- 
nibal is running the army. I’m Hannibal’s little fav- 
orite, I am. .” And another complains that the 
women in the Italian peninsula, “They ain’t got no 
originality at all.” 

The wife of the pompous Fabius, Amytis, would fit 
without a single alteration into New York’s most ex- 
clusive social circles. She dotes on the “ peacock-green 
dress from Damascus. Real Silk,” which she bought 
from the Damascus dealer; she is awfully bored by the 
monotony of home-life and wants to drag her tired 
husband out “to a play, perhaps. ” She loves 
a thrill, something different from the “ sweetless Satur- 
day ” that the loyal Romans were enduring since, as they 
said “we must deny ourselves some of the luxuries for 
the sake of our brave boys at the front ;” something dif- 
ferent, too, from the hysteria of the sober Romans when 
they found Hannibal encamped about their walls. She 
wanted a real thrill; and she got it by having herself 
captured in a modern fashion, by persuading Hannibal 
that there was such a thing as the “human equation,” 
and by making herself irrestible to him according to the 
latest and most approved methods. 

Though there are many topics of interest,—historical, 
dramatic, biographical, and moral,—connected with 
these two plays, one of the most pertinent is that which 
I have stressed, the modernization of history. In the vast 
majority of the historical dramas that have been written 
since the time of Shakespeare, the characters of all 
periods and of all climes have been dressed in 
Shakespearean costumes and have discoursed in Shakes- 
pearean idioms. “Good morrow, my dear Lords,” has 
been the accepted greeting. “In troth” or “i’ faith” 
has been the exclamation. “ Ten thousand curses fasten 
on thee” has been the expletive. “Fie, fie” has been 
the gesture of impatience. Such phrases as these were 
no doubt current in Elizabethan London, but they were 
as foreign, say, to the Rome of Coriolanus and the 
Venice of Shylock as they are to the New York of 
Governor Smith. Nevertheless, the stupid tradition has 
persisted that all antiquity, when presented on the stage, 
must follow the Elizabethan models which Shakespeare, 
to his credit, made good use of. But Shakespeare, in his 
day, brought Macbeth and Desdemona up to date; he 
made Julius Caesar talk like Henry VIII and had 
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Cleopatra use the bon mot that graced the tongue of 
Elizabeth. 

Following the independent originality of Shakespeare, 
the modern dramatist has attempted to bring the historical 
drama up to date. His tendency has, perhaps, shocked 
the classicist because it went counter to accepted tradition 
and because it stripped the hero of his trappings. It 
may be poor art to portray Fabius as a modern Ameri- 
can who would be “a stand-patter of the Republican 
Party and who would undoubtedly be high in the favor 
of the White House Spokesman;” but it is a sterile 
art that puts “Elizabethan wheezes” on his tongue. 
There is something to be said in agreement with Mr. 
Sherwood who commends the modern tendency “ to pre- 
sent historic personages with the same easy intimacy 
that is displayed by Texas Guinan when introducing 
a new Black Bottom dancer.” One assents, likewise, 
to his conclusion that “ There’s no earthly reason why 
history should continue to be chastely academic and 
formidably dull.” Apart from that, one wonders why 
these modern dramatists in addition to their pardonable 
anachronisms should insist on introducing the anachron- 
ism of bitterness and of mordant irony into their drama. 


REVIEWS 


Tristram. By Epwin Artincton Rosinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Since the thirteenth century in England, and long before that 
on the Continent, the love of Tristram and Iseult has furnished 
the poets and romancers with a powerful source of inspiration. 
The story has never been treated in these modern times with 
such exquisite artistry as that of Mr. Robinson. His version 
far outshines those of Swinburne and Matthew Arnold: it 
will be remembered as long as Tennyson’s classic “Idylls of 
the King.” In his handling of the theme, Mr. Robinson de- 
parts, though with authority, from the earliest versions of the 
legend. Tristram the peerless, delivers Isolt of Ireland in 
marriage to his uncle, King Mark. He then awakes to the 
full force of his love for her and of her love for him. Driven 
forth, he eventually reaches Brittany where Isolt of the white 
hands remembers the promise to return that he gave her when 
she was a child. When he leaves her for Camelot, at the 
command of Arthur, she instinctively knows the consequences, 
and when she learns of his tragic death at the deathbed of 
Isolt of the dark eyes, she resigns herself to a fate that must 
be. Mr. Robinson has flung a magic cloak of romance and 
shimmering beauty over this age-old story of love. He has 
attuned it to lines of pure music and has breathed into it a new 
spirit of life. At times he grows Homeric in his adjectival 
word-pictures and comparisons; again he becomes lyrical in his 
descriptions of the emotions and the threnody of the ever- 
present sea. But he remains the modern poet in his philosophic 
musings. Mr. Robinson’s “Tristram” can be regarded justly 
as one of the most significant American poems ever writter. 

We: ae oe 





In China. By Azer Bonnarp. Translated by Veronica Lucas. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 

Awarded the Grand Literary Prize by the French Academy, 
this volume is worthy of the commendation and the favor with 
which it has been welcomed. First of all, it is timely. Everyone 
now is seeking some accurate and first-hand information about 
modern China, a vast strange land of topsy-turvydom to most 
people. The mystery of old China has been superseded by the 
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mystery of the contending forces in the modern China; and of 
both these mysteries, M. Bonnard is a reliable and intelligent in- 
terpreter. In the second place, the author presents his observa- 
tions in such an intimate, inviting and thorough manner that he 
both creates and demands interest. He has a pleasing style and 
has the faculty of making his descriptions detailed without being 
tiresome. The diary of his travels includes visits to Pekin, Nan- 
kin, Shanghai, Canton, Hong-Kong, expeditions into the country 
districts, and an extended trip along the Yang-tse. His observa- 
tions of the country and its people, including both natives and 
foreigners, are comprehensive. With a realism that must be the 
result of experience, he sketches the origins of the Civil War that 
is now in progress, the armies and their method of fighting, the 
influence of the Bolsheviki and like topics. He gives intimate 
glimpses of the habits and the characteristics of the people, of 
the spirit that animates “old China,” of the poets, of the archi- 
tecture, the arts, the varied landscapes, of all that makes China 
strange and alluring. Most frequent references and tributes are 
paid to the work of the Catholic missioners who are laboring so 
successfully among the people. It is small wonder that M. Bon- 
nard’s volume has found such wide favor. F. McN. 





Church and State in Mexico. By Wurrip Harpy Catt- 
cort. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 

This book, parading under a false name, is in reality the 
history of Mexico for the little known years of 1822-1857. The 
Church enters into it surprisingly little, and then only when it 
is a question of the confiscations. For the most part it is con- 
fected out of the secondary sources, except for some use made 
of the Gomez Farias papers in the Garcia collection. The 
author everywhere betrays a tendency to accept the word of 
“liberal” propagandists as true and to disparage all opposition 
as “biased.” In addition to this lack of a critical sense, he pos- 
sesses too little real knowledge of the spirit and history of 
the Church, even in Mexico, to be a competent reporter of its 
aims and achievements. Nevertheless, his evidently innate sense 
of fair play leads him frequently to do justice, especially on 
the question of education and of the confiscations. In spite of 
his characterization of the Church’s wealth as “enormous,” the 
figures he presents will lead most readers to remark with 
astonishment on its evident smallness. It will take more than 
this book to make it finally clear that the present unhappy 
state of Mexico is due to the scheming “liberals” who brought 
about the Constitution of 1857. The reference to an alleged 
use of the confessional on page 10 is unhistorical and un- 
pardonable. Ww. P. 





The Prodigious Lover. New Aspects in the Life of Richard 
Wagner. By Louis Barruov. Translated by Henry I. Brock. 
New York: Duffield and Company. $2.50. 

By the simple process of adding these “new aspects” of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s life to similar and recent views of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Washington, and earlier, Byron and Shelley, a distinctive 
shelf of biographical interpretation peculiar to the moderns, 
can be formed. The indexer may now proceed to label this par- 
ticular compartment in the library as “Osculatory Portraits of 
Famous Men.” Along with Mr. Barthou’s presentation of 
Tristran and Isolde’s creator in the role of a Cellini comes his 
defense of a scape-grace musician based on the time-worn 
sophistry that the sins of the clod are the virtues of the genius. 
One cannot agree with the author when he implies that the 
exigencies of Wagner’s great genius demanded illicit love af- 
fairs for the production of the world’s greatest music. In fact, 
while Mr. Barthou was busy linking the composer’s art and 
loves together, the present critic chose to interpret Wagner 
as a man. To the biographer, Richard Wagner’s escapades were 
the inspiration for his glorious masterpieces. To the more 
prosaic reviewer, the prodigious quotations in the volume make 
for a far different conclusion. Accepting the facts as M. 
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Barthou himself reveals them, it is not difficult to evaluate the 
musician as a cad, a bounder, a faithless husband, a consummate 
egotist blind to everything but his own comfort and miserable 
because he was, a faith-breaker with the men whose beneficence 
he enjoyed and whose wives he estranged in the name of an 
art that he would have given the world despite his excesses. On 
M. Barthou’s own word we have it that he was all “ operatic, 
dramatic.” Lacking a substantial theme, writing in, or at least 
translated into, the flattest of journalistic styles, without the 
literary charm that glorified “ Ariel” and “The Young Apollo” 
though the subjects were unworthy of such treatment, M. Bar- 
thou, ex-premier of France and litterateur that he is, has suc- 
ceeded in producing the du'lest work of its kind in the history 
of biographical writing. And yet, Wagner’s greatness like 
that of Washington, will be none the less bright for all this, 
since his true worth was founded on the better parts of his 
nature. E. F. McD. 





How Redis America? By Wit Irwin. New York: J. H. 
Sears and Company. $1.50. 

It is claimed that this review of radicalism in America is “a 
pioneer work: the first attempt at an impartial survey.” It divides 
the “Reds” of America into four classes: the Communists or 
Bolsheviki, the Socialists, the Anarchists, and the Syndicalists or 
Industrial Unionists. The distinctions between these classes are 
given in popular language. Their beginning in America and their 
history in peace and in war, together with their position and in- 
fluence in the politics of the country, are succinctly described.. 
This is shown to be, at present, practically negligible, due partly 
to the present period of national prosperity, partly also to the 
restriction of immigration. Even in the earlier years of that econ- 
omic distress and discontent in which radicalism thrived, the 
numbers and influence of the adherents of the radical organiza- 
tions were greatly exaggerated. The author well concludes: “ The 
future of American radicalism lies in the hands of the employ- 
ing classes.” The book is characterized by its accuracy of defini- 
tion and its clearness of order and exposition. A wrong impression 
of its import is given by the publisher’s lurid jacket. H. J. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Caponsacchi and Other Plays.—Despite his persistent ef- 
forts, Robert Browning was never able to construct a play 
that was even moderately noteworthy or successful. Under 
the competent handling of Arthur Goodrich and the collabora- 
tion of Rose A. Palmer, however, Browning’s lengthy and 
complex poem “The Ring and the Book” has been turned 
into one of the really significant successes of the past dram- 
atic season. The technical difficulties attending the dramatiza- 
tion of the poem have been solved with marvelous skill. While 
“Caponsacchi” (Appleton. $2.00) is redolent of Browning, it 
avoids the intricacies inherent in “The Ring and the Book.” 
It stresses in bold, lucid movements the nobility and the 
spirituality of the accused priest rather than the machinations 
of Guido Franceschini. With an economy of detail that is in 
direct contrast to the profuse narratives of the original, it leads 
up to a single, overwhelming climax. As played by Walter 
Hampden, “Caponsacchi” has attracted enthusiastic audiences 
in New York for the past eight months. Now that the text 
of the play has been issued, it is possible to study at leisure 
the beauty of sentiment and the skill of technique that have made 
“Caponsacchi” a worthy medium for the art of Hampden. 

The four-act play “Out of the Sea” (Doubleday, Page), by 
Done Marquis, follows, after a fashion, more or less the same 
idea as “The Ladder,” now current on the Broadway stage. 
The difference between the two productions lies in the super- 
iority of that of Don Marquis. His treatment is less diffuse, 
his technique is more artistic, his atmosphere is much better 
chosen and sustained. “Out of the Sea” is played against a 
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background of Old Cornwall: the playwright has well suc- 
ceeded in introducing all the elusive eeriness and mystery of 
the lore surrounding this locality. This does not, mean, how- 
ever, that he has made good theater of it, for the play is un- 
actable. Though it makes creditably good reading, it is neither 
a workable nor a commodious vehicle. 

Clifford Bax has written in his ballad-opera, “Mr. Pepys’ 
(Samuel French. $1.25), what must be an amusing, swiftly-mov- 
ing and rather tuneful piece. At least, it makes very good 
reading. It is a lusty, sometimes rowdy sort of an affair, thvis 
being entirely in keeping with the spirit of the times which it 
portrays. One or two historical liberties are taken; but these 
are pardonable, even expected, in a musical play. “Mr. Pepys” 
provided theaterwise Londoners with good entertainment at its 
production. 


, 





Explorations and Pilgrimages.—To find ruined cities and 
rare birds and generally to explore one of the least known 
sections of the Yucatan peninsula was the program and aim 
of the Mason-Spinden expedition, sponsored by the New York 
Times and now colorfully and interestingly chronicled by its 
leader, Gregory Mason, in “Silver Cities of Yucatan” (Put- 
nam). There is a glamor and mystery in this hunt for the re- 
mains of old Mayan civilization in the unmapped jungle yet the 
finest part of the adventure was intellectual rather than physical. 
More than once the expedition was face to face with peril, yet 
seven ancient cities were found, numerous Maya mounds, build- 
ings and temples were visited, explored, plotted and mapped, 
old slabs were deciphered and hieroglyphics studied, leading to 
the conclusion that this now-forgotten people was religious, 
artistic and intellectual and had developed sculpture, painting, 
architecture, astronomy and the other arts and sciences far be- 
yond what might have been anticipated. The story is told in a 
fashion that appeals to the popular reader. This, perhaps, 
best explains its occasional inaccuracies, over-coloring and ir- 
relevancies, to which those who persue it critically will naturally 
take exception. 

In the neighborhood of Gallipoli and Saloniki thousands of 
British soldiers lie buried. Under the auspices of a little society 
named after Saint Barnabas, pilgrimages to this shrine of na- 
tional sacrifice are occasionally conducted for the friends and 
relatives of the war victims. “The Ship of Remembrance” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25), by Ian Hay, is the log book of one 
such Empire-wide excursion. It chronicles the visit of the 
pilgrims to the battlefields and war cemeteries of the eastern 
Mediterranean and the simple exercise wherewith tribute was 
paid to the dead. At the same time its easy telling carries a 
message and points a moral, the lesson of duty and courage. 





Fitted for Girls.—It is not impossible that college girls and 
their younger sisters might find enjoyment in Mary V. Hill- 
mann’s “In the Jersey Hills,” (Kenedy. $1.50), a narrative 
dealing with the experiences of several pleasant young ladies 
who persevere through four years at college. They have 
troublesome experiences with their directors, worrisome periods 
with their studies, home complications to bother them, and 
romances ever quivering on their horizons. The story is sub- 
dued both in its incidents and in its movement; it provides a 
setting for the very important lesson that noble characters are 
formed’ in our Catholic schools. 

In “Sue Stanwood” (Page. $2.00), Lilian Grace Copp adds 
another title to the “Glad Books” series that has delighted 
so many growing girls. Sue is adorably sweet and helpful 
towards all whom she comes to know. But her winsomeness 
is not fully appreciated by her Aunt Gertrude, by whom she is 
adopted on the death of her visionary father. In the end, 
however, her generosity wins even her aunt and opens the way 
to happiness even for that stiff-backed lady. 
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The Girl Who Fought. Pharisees and Publicans. The Pope 
of the Sea. Half Gods. That Island. 


Continuing his series of stories that centers about the peopie 
of Mine Run, Will W. Whalen has added another sprightly 
romance, “The Girl Who Fought” (Herder. $2.00), to his 
rapidly expanding list. It is a novel of rapid action, with 
vivid situations that are more than excusably melodramatic, 
with fine dramatization of Catholic instincts and practices, with 
glib humor to enliven it and stern realities to give it texture. 
Belle and Bridget Purcell offer many contrasts in their char- 
acters; though the flighty Belle may dare more than she 
should, the devoted Bridget is the more courageous. As in 
his other books, Father Whalen opposes the appeals of two 
sharply defined classes of society; that of the moneyed, leisure 
class and that of the laboring, simple-minded men and women 
of the mine-regions. There can be no doubt that, in rescuing 
his heroines from the lures of wealth and ease and in bringing 
them back to the shanty and the mines, he is conferring on 
them the greatest peace and happiness possible. 

E. F. Benson in “Pharisees and Publicans” (Doran. $2.00) 
studies the conflict between a wife whose hobby has become “ re- 
ligion” and her husband, to whose detriment this proclivity is em- 
ployed. The natural result is that of driving him from her arms 
to those of the first sympathetic woman who happens along. (At 
least it seems natural enough, as Mr. Benson tells it!) The 
blurb-writer speaks of the story as the study of love between the 
husband, Ronnie Everton, and Violet, the second, and also mar- 
ried, woman; and as the solution of the problem which faces both 
of the honest people in this novel. In point of fact, “ Pharisees 
and Publicans” is neither of these things. It is, rather, the study 
of the hate between Ronnie and his hypocritical wife; and Mr. 
Benson fails to perceive the real solution of the problem, which 
obviously is a recourse to a brand of true, unshamming religion. 

Taking two rather divergent periods, one of them the modern 
and the other that of the Papacy at Avignon, Vincente Blasco 
Ibanez, pours them in a container, shakes them well and serves 
them up in a very unentertaining effort called “The Pope of 
the Sea” (Dutton. $2.50). The novel contains two distinct plots, 
called plots by courtesy, neither of which has any bearing upon 
the other. On the one hand he reprimands the Church in a good- 
natured and mildly tolerant fashion for still pretending that the 
present succession of the Popes is legitimate; and on the other 
he dawdles through the aimless story of the affair of a descendant 
of Pedro de Luna with a rich, South American beauty. He 
bursts forth in a rather unnecessary and lurid last chapter, in 
the belief, probably, that he owes it to his reputation. 

Unbelievable, the literal realist would say of “Half Gods” 
(Dutton. $2.50), by ‘Murray Sheehan. That a centaur should 
be born in these days on a Middle Western farm, that it 
should grow to maturity and gradually shed its romantic 
paganism in favor of our modern shabby materialism, that it 
should attain its highest ambition of being accepted by the 
village loungers as one of themselves, this passes credence. 
Though the realist speaks truly, the fantasy offers Mr. Sheehan 
abundant occasion to satirize the American culture of the back- 
wood towns. Mingled with his flights of fancy are his subtle 
comments on the stupidity and grossness of ordinary life. The 
symbolism, however, is too crude, and the story wavers too much 
on the borderland of fancy and fact to be convincing. 

In his latest novel, “That Island” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), 
Archibald Marshall narrates the story of a middle class, English 
family which has been shipwrecked whilst on its travels. This 
family group discovers a perfectly delectable island which has 
practically all the conveniences of civilization. The inhabitants 
are a good-natured lot and they do speak a bit of English, 
although with an accent. Mr. Marshall has more or less of a 
thesis to prove in this book: “once middle-class, always middle- 
class.” His handling of the theme is almost convincing. Apart 
from that, it is a novel whose reading will not send one into 
convulsions of laughter nor into deep despair. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Woman’s Side of It 


To the Editor of America: 

Notwithstanding Father Wels’ disapproval of further discus- 
sions of above matter, as expressed in Amertca for May 14, | 
say: “Keep on!” 

I think we owe a great deal to Mrs. Mary Gordon and Mrs. 
Hughes in that their complaints have called forth in reply such 
clear, solid Catholic teaching on the subject, instead of the hazily 
expressed ideas which are passed off as instruction, even in matiy 
theological classrooms. : 

What we want on the matter is real instruction—plain, public 
and outspoken, such as we have had lately in America whose 
fruits will surely be good and lasting. Nor are these things mere- 
ly for the theological classroom and the confessional, or for a 


few select readers; no, they are for the whole world. Away then 
with all false reticence. 
Castroville, Calif. RF. S. 


Work of Benedictine Nuns 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer of this letter is a Benedictine nun from the convent 
at Salzburg, founded in the eighth century. Our community con- 
sists of ninety-one Sisters. Like many others, we have lost all 
our fortune as a result of the War, and in consequence must find 
some practical means by which we may be able hereafter to sup- 
port ourselves. 

One such means offers itself in the making of vestments for 
churches. It is one of the principal works we are undertaking 
and our Sisters are adept in supplying vestments of whatever 
kind may be desired. 

Another means, which may offer a welcome opportunity to many 
Americans, is the conducting of a mountain house for convales- 
cents and others who may wish to recupérate their strength or 
abide for a time amid restful surroundings. We have there a 
chapel for priests to say their Mass, although it is in need of en- 
largement. 

Our regular teaching work consists in maintaining a boarding 
school for girls and a small parish school for some forty or fifty 
pupils. We have also organized societies and arrange social 
meetings for young people to instill into them the true Christian 
spirit. 

Orders for vestments, letters regarding our mountain home 
for those who may be planning for a season of rest, or any other 
communications may be addressed to me at the Convent of the 
Sacred Hert, Manhattanville, Convent Avenue and West 133d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York. M. Recintrupis REIcHLIn v. Mexpett, O.S.B., 

Prioress of the Stift Nonnbery. 


Our Unmarried Women 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Feeney’s article, “The Ladies Who Look Like Nuns,” 
in your issue of March 19, has pursued me ever since reading 
it, because—for all its felicity—it touches a painful subject. 

Old maids! Distasteful title. Bachelor maids, or bachelor 
girls. Much too self-conscious. The French expression is cer- 
tainly more jaunty, to our ears, but actually no more satisfactory, 
and never sounds half so respectable as the despised English ap- 
pelation. 

Besides the difficulty of a name, others, more tiresome, present 
themselves. One of these is that it seems inevitable that the old 
maid (I give up the effort) must be either of the too stridently 
satisfied class or of the number of self-effacing women whom 
the world persists in regarding as languishing. Even in our 
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Catholic world, they are considered necessarily to be languishing 
either for want of a husband or a Religious habit. Why, in the 
name of common sense, need one languish for either? As in the 
early days of the Church, when community life was practically 
out of the question for those who wished to c “secrate their lives 
to God, the Religious continued to live at home, > today we have 
our numerous members of the Third Orders in Church. 

As for the question of marriage, unless a nor yoman, de- 
liberately or unconsciously, erects barbed wire barz.ers, some one 
will certainly seek her. She may be fastidious, however—per- 
haps too fastidious—but that is no cause for offering maudlin 
sympathy. Many a “modern” woman is not fastidious enough 
for her own good. 

Another fact which seemingly intelligent persons quite often 
overlook is this, that in every circle there is sure to be one 
unmarried woman, and sometimes more, who could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be transferred to any other sphere. 
Pleasant, capable, with good digestion and easy laughter, she 
thanks Providence for her lot and would be dismayed at the 
idea of changing it. This sort of woman is in her glory today, 
when our present economic system demands and utilizes her 
talents, with suitable reward, and makes her well pleased with 
herself and the world at large. Unfortunately the Church does 
not sufficiently avail itself of her energy and ability. . 

I am a firm believer in the advisability of organized effort, 
so perhaps that dictates my belief that such women would profit 
from membership in a special branch of some Third Order, 
instituted or adapted particularly for them. I dc not know, of 
course, but I should advocate that or anything else, which would 
prevent what should be the sweetest class of old maids from be- 
coming saddened or disillusioned, or from lowering their ideals 
one inch. 

In writing I have in mind two women, dear friends of mine. 
I suppose they are old maids, if utter lack of the purpose or 
desire of marrying give that title, though both are only in their 
thirties, and as it happens charming thirties. Thinking of them 
makes me resent the deft implication that frequent visits to the 
Church go along with personal oddities. These women of whom 
I speak, and I think such are to be found in every parish in 
Christendom, are often and long before the Altar. But they 
have excellent, if not lavish, taste in dress and their hats have 
a knowing air. St. Teresa would approve their delightful 
gayety. (Not that I am unacquainted with the type who wear 
flat, depressing hats—we have a few of those, also—but their 
piety, to me, partakes of the nature of their hats.) Now, lest 
humor seem foreign to me, I shall admit that I did not miss 
the whimsical charm of Father Feeney’s essay. However, seri- 
ously, I should like to see the ignoring or condescending attitude 
dropped, for my family’s friends are beginning to hint that, now 
that twenty-five is behind me and thirty not so far ahead, I should 
think seriously, etc., etc., etc.! 

Rochester. D. CATHERINE McGratTH. 


Honored by the Holy Father 


To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of April 16, “ The Pilgrim” paid tribute to the 
late Father William Rigge, S.J., whose distinguished merits 
indeed deserve the utmost commendation. He then, “by the way,” 
referred to the eightieth birthday celebration of Father Rigge’s 
former fellow-worker, Father John Hagen, S.J., Director of the 
Vatican Observatory, Rome. One who was an intimate friend of 
Father Rigge, and who was present personally at the celebration 
above referred to, has asked me to communicate with you to cor- 
rect several inaccuracies with reference to the event in honor of 
Father Hagen. 

The Holy Father did not “drop in” to call on Father Hagen. 
Instead Father Hagen received a special notice to meet His Holi- 
ness in the Vatican Gardens at the shrine of the Madonna della 
Guardia. There, in the midst of a group made up of three 
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Cardinals including the Cardinal Secretary of State, several of 
the highest Prelates of the Vatican, constituting the Holy Father’s 
official family, the Very Rev. Father General of the Society 
of Jesus, the President of the Papal Academy, he awaited the 
arrival of the Holy Father. It was a real “surprise party” for 
Father Hagen and had all been carefully planned and thought out, 
as can be seen from the inscription on the gold medal struck 
especially in honor of the occasion and presented to Father Hagen, 
astronomo clarissimo, by the Holy Father himself. 

Finally the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology was not 
conferred by the Holy Father, but by the University of Minster, 
at which Father Hagen was at one time a student. The University 
sent the diploma with the explanation that it considered the 
Vatican Observatory, as it now stands, an enduring monument 
of Apologetic Theology. 

The ceremony at the Shrine was followed by a walk around 
the gardens as related by “The Pilgrim” and by a visit to the 
Observatory, and all this “in a most agreeable way;” but the 
event had much more significance and importance than “The 
Pilgrim ” seemed to attach to it. 


Rome. ‘ae 


A Correction 
To the Editor of America: 

In the second of the two quotations from Samuel Adams, in 
America for May 14 (p. 120), the expression “Catholics at 
large” occurs where in my copy I wrote “Citizens at large.” 
For the sake of historical accuracy the correction should be in- 
dicated. 

Lowell. Georce F. O’Dwyer. 


Week-End Verse by Freshmen 
To the Editor of America: 

Feeling a sort of fellowship with Burton Confrey, in as much 
as we have been plying a common task—instructing freshmen in 
English—his article in America for April 16, “ Sharing an En- 
joyment of Poetry,” naturally interested me. Those who sit in 
high places are clamoring much these days that ours is an age of 
the buzz saw, the dredge and the motor truck. Literature must 
be put out of mind for a few decades. We are grateful for the 
progress of science; at the same time it is refreshing to know that 
young men entering upon a college career can still find a place in 
their hearts for that nebulous thing called Poetry. 

Mr. Confrey is enthusiastic about teaching poetry to his college 
freshmen, but I think his enthusiasm stops short when, in con- 
cluding his article he says, “ Evidently it is poor policy to demand 
the writing of verse. Most of the students have nothing to say 
in that medium.” The last part of this statement is very true— 
until the students are forced to say something through the medium 
of verse. If a freshman is compelled to express himself in verse 
in order to get his monthly or quarterly mark, you may be sure 
he will find something to say. He may write only eight or ten 
lines, but he will write something if he is forced to it. 

Mr. Confrey, I fear, has lost sight of the purpose of verse 
composition. No teacher of freshman English expects to turn out 
a class of poets after a few months of practice at writing verse. 
He does expect, however, to train the imaginative powers of his 
students. As for parodies, simply rule them out of court! The 
easiest way to prevent any travesties upon good poetry is not to 
accept them for class work. 

Not long ago, in a class of science students like Mr. Con- 
frey’s, after four months of weekly verse assignments, I resumed 
prose exercises just to give a bit of variety to the work. To 
one who had to read the prose work of these students in the 
beginning of the year and also had to read their later prose 
exercises, the difference was gratifying, if not amazing. This, 
I think, is a common experience among teachers who are so 
stone-hearted as to force their freshmen protégés to write a 
stanza or two over the week-end. 


Philadelphia. Joun Kriteen, S.J. 











